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MEMOIR OF THE LATE REV. GEORGE PHILLIPS, A. M. 
OF NEW WINDSOR, NEAR MANCHESTER. 


I- will doubtless be recollected by 
several readers of the Congrega- 
tional Magazine, that a brief ac- 
count of the character and minis- 
try of Mr. Phillips was given in 
the appendix to his funeral ser- 
mon, by the Rev. Joseph Fletcher, 
of Blackburn. To that account, so 
well written and highly creditable 
to its author, the compiler of this 
memoir is considerably indebted. 
Through his connexion, however, 
with family of Mr. Phillips, 
much interesting matter has fallen 
into his hands, which he conceives 
it would be unjust to withhold 
from the religious public. Several 

have also been found in a 
a aetlietten of letters, which 
seemed worthy of being preserved 
from oblivion; and the writer has 
thus been enabled to draw up a 
more extended account of one, who 
was truly an ornament to the 
Christian profession, and whose 
example may be justly held up to 
general imitation. 

Mr. George Phillips was born at 
-Haverfordwest, in the county of 
Pembroke, on the 15th of Novem- 
ber, 1784. He was lineally de- 
scended from ancestors of distin- 
guished piety, and steady attach- 
ment to the prineiples of those 
who obtained the name of Puri- 
tans. One of these was a clergy- 
man who suffered in 2 of 
James I., for refusing the 
Book of Sports. Se Ris was the 
father of the Rev. Peregrine Phil- 
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lips, an eminent Nonconformist 
divine, who pursued his studies at 
Oxford, unfil forced from that 
University by the civil war, He 
first obtained the rectory of Lan- 


John Myrick, to Mountain, near 
Pembroke, to St. Mary’s, in that 
town, and also to Cosheston, then 
reckoned some of the most) va- 
luable livings in the county. He 
ed three times every Lord’s 
Day, once in each of his churches; 
was the instrument of much good; 
and is said to have been generally 
reported the best preacher in those 
parts.* From the above livings he 
was ejected by the Act of Unifor- 
mity, in 1662, when he retired to 
a farm, called Dredgmanhill, and 
became a tenant of Sir Herbert 
Perrot. Here he immediately be- 
gan to act like one, who conceived 
himself subject to no authori ue 
that of Christ, as. it 
exercise of ion and the dis 
charge of his ministry, ing 
in his own house to who 
would venture to hear him. On 
this account he suffered much by 
fines and imprisonment, under the 
statute against conven- 


ticles, and still more severely under 


the Five Mile Act; when at length 
the shame of murdering a good man 
on account of his religion, and re- 


* Noncon, Mem. vol. iii. p. 506, 
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ducing his family to absolute want, 

rocured his-enlargement. When 
iberty was granted to Dissenters, 
it appears, that while he continued 
to f every Lord’s Day in the 
senting. at Dredgmanhill, he also 
preached in the afternoon at Ha- 
verfordwest. Here his ministry 
was the means of awakening many, 
and of establishing a dissenting 
congregation, which still continues 
as an Independent church, assem- 
bling in the old meeting-house, St. 
Thomas’s Green, With this ancient 
society, the descendants of those 
sufferers for conscience sake have 
ever sitice been connected. In this 
vhurch, the father of Mr. George 
Phillips, who was named after his 
nonéonforming ancestor, sustained 
the office of Ruling Elder, adorned 
his profession by a life of strict in- 
‘tegrity, and died in the eightieth 
= of his age, under the happy 
nfluence of those principles he 
had long maintained. 

Having the privilege of being 
trained up from his infancy in the 
way he should go, by a father 
whose example wus equal to his 
care for the religious instruction of 
bis children, Mr. Phillips had pe- 
euliar reasons for itude to the 
Giver of every g ** Ican never,” 
says he, in alettertohisparents, “ be 
sufficiently thankful to the Author 
of my being, for blessing me with 
religious ts. When I consider 
how much I am indebted to the 
pious instructors of my youth, in 
guarding me from the temptations 
and vices by which others have 
been destroyed, and that under the 
divine blessing they have been in- 
strumental in laying the founda- 
tion of my highest hopes, I feel 
constrained to bless and praise the 
Giver of them. In the next place 
} thank him for the reason I have 
‘to believe, that those who are near- 
est and dearest to me on earth, by 
the bonds of nature and affection, 
will not be separated from me in a 
future state: nor have I any doubt 
but that for you to entertain the 





them the greatest splen- 
dour or distinction in the present 
world. With such views, the pros- 
pect of death cannot be very ter- 
rific. It will indeed be a sepa- 
ration,—a painful separation ;— 
but it will only be of short con- 
tinuance ; and this is little more 
than we are obliged to endure, 
even while we continue here; 
since, from various circumstances, 
we cannot have much of each 
other’s converse. But in the better 
world, all these things will be done 
away.” These reflections were oc- 
casioned by his father’s last illness, 
and written under the expectation 
of being soon informed of his de- 
cease. Alluding to his situation 
at that time, he says, “ I hope my 
dear father, under the accumulated 
afflictions of age, feels the support 
of those consolations which never 
fail. It is a pleasing thought, that 
the great Redeemer, in whose 
merits we trust for acceptance with 
God, is ever attentive to the wants 
and infirmities of his people. In 
our greatest troubles it becomes us 
to reflect how little they are, com- 
pared with those which he endured 
for our sakes. May all the trials 
of life have a tendency to wean 
us from a world which we are 
speedily leaving! And yet, let us 
with patience, with cheerfulness, 
wait all the days of our appointed 
time, thankfully receiving the nu- 
merous comforts which are mingled 
with our sorrows. It is well to ac- 
custom ourselves often to look at 
the mercies we enjoy. This will 
tend to render us happy in our- 
selves, and dispose us to contri- 
bute, as far as in us lies, to the 
comfort of all around us.” 

When informed that his excel- 
lent father was no more, he thus 
wrote to his sisters respecting the 
mournful event: “ His decay has 
been so gradual, that his removal, 
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expectation of meeting ,your chil- 
dren in heaven, must afford you 
infinitely more satisfaction than 
you could receive from seeing 
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1820.) of New Windsor, 
at any time, could scarcely sur- 
prise us ; and we have been full 

¢ to expect it. But it is 
impossible to think of the re- 
moval of one with whom we have 
long been intimately connected, 
without considerable emotion. The 
exchange, on his part, has no 
doubt been a very happy one. On 
all accounts we have cause for 
thankfulness. His faculties are 
not now enfeebled by the infir- 
mities of his body. There shall 
no more childish “sayings issue 
from those lips, which used to 

forth wisdom and discretion. 
is mind, now disen from 
the body, possesses its full vigour. 
He is gone to join many of the 
same family, who trod the same 
path, and share the same inheri- 
tance. We cannot boast descent 
from what are called the great; 
but it is a happiness to reflect on a 
connexion with ancestors ‘ passed 
into the sKies.’ May you and J, 
my dear sisters, be followers of 
those who, through faith and pa- 
tience, are inheriting the promises. 
What excellencies our father had, 
let us copy ; and what defects, (for 
he had defects, as he was human) 
Jet us avoid. 1 was much affected 
last summer to find, that when his 
memory appeared to have given 
te hold of almost every thing 
else, he still had a perfect recol- 
lection of numerous of 
Scripture, How strikingly does 
this shew the importance of trea- 
suring it up in the heart while 
young, that when those infirmities 
arrive which may prevent our 
reading, we may still be able to 
survey the good land of promise, 
and have the best supports when 
trials are test !” 

Through the divine blessing on 
parental instruction, Mr. Phillips 
became the subject of serious im- 
pressions at a very early period. 
Amongst other indications of this, 
one circumstance, which occurred 
when he was only five years of 
age, excited particular notice. 
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While at the usual exercise of re- 
peating his catechism, on being 
asked, “ What must become of you, 
if you are wicked? And whither 
shall you go, if you are a child of 
God ?” he was so oyercome by his 
feelings, that he could scarcely 
proceed, and showed by the tears 
which started from his eyes, that 
the serious truths he had been 
learning were- not without their 
effect on his mind. -He was fre- 
quently observed to weep when 
addressed on religious subjects ; 
and that this was from a spirit of 
seriousness, can hardly be doubted, 
as he took but little delight in the 
usual diversions of children, often 
refused to join in them, and mani- 
fested much tenderness of con- 
science in abstaining from any 
thing he conceived to be wrong. 
While receiving the advantages of 
a common’ school education, he 
discovered a love of books, and 
his friends had the happiness to 
ceive, that his inclination to re- 
igion iner as he grew up. 
They had not, however, the most 
distant idea of directing his atten- 
tion to the ministry, until it was 
suggested to them im the followin 
manner. His father having néve 
seen Dr. Calamy’s account of the 
venerable ancestor from whom his 
family had descended, was highly 
gratified in receiving a transcript, 
taken by one of /his elder sons, 
from the “ Nonconformisi’s Me- 
morial.” On shewing this to his 
pastor, the late Rev. John Evans, 
a conversation took place on the 
subject, in the course of which 
Mr. Eyans said, “I think, Mr, 
Phillips, yon ought to educate 
our son George for the ministry. 
He is a promising, serious boy, 
and‘ may do honour to the prin- 
ciples and memory of this good 
man.” To such an idea there ap- 
peared no objection, especially ag . 
it seemed congenial with the habits 
and inclination of young Phitips. 
Mr. Evans, therefore, kindly inte- 
rested himself in his education, 
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and was chiefly instrumental in 
promoting a design, which origi- 
nated with himself. Such was 
the attachment of Mr. Evans 
to his young friend, that he 
often wept at parting with him ; 
and once said to a person, who 
witnessed the emotions of his mind, 
“I love him with the same affec- 
tion as if he were my own son.” 
With a view to the ministry, he 
was placed, at the age of thirteen, 
under the care of the Rev. James 
Philipps, who then kept a classical 
cmgyas at Haverfordwest. Here 

@ spent three years, was e- 
aie os te head if his pe 
during the latter part of his time, 
was able to assist his tutor in at- 
tending to some of the other pu- 
pils. On the removal of his es- 


teemed instructor to his present 
situation at Clapham, Mr. Phil- 
lips entered the public Grammar 
School, and was for some months 
under the tuition of the Rev. 
James Thomas, the present master 


of that institution. While at 
school his religious feelings suffered 
no diminution. He was admitted 
a member of the church at the 
Green Meeting ; and by his pru- 
dence and piety, justified the de- 
sign his pastor and friends had 
formed respecting his future des- 
tination. 

Through the recommendation, 
therefore, of Mr. Evans, and of 
his former tutor, Mr. Philips, in 
the month of September, 1801, he 
entered the Academy at Wymond- 
ley, in Hertfordshire, under the 
care of the Rev. William Parry. 
He was now only in the eighteenth 
year of his age ; and, in adverting 
afterwards to his private studies, 
before he enjoyed the privilege of 
academic instruction, he says, 
** When I was younger, I was ar- 
dent in the pursuit of knowledge ; 
but was too eager. I saw so much 
to be done, that I have often wish- 
ed that night could be turned into 
day, or that mortals could invent 
a mode of doing without sleep. 


George Phillips, A.M. 
Unfortunately I had no to 
impress my mind with the differ. 
ence between having read books, 
and having acquired knowledge 
Hence I was always too much in 
a hu to get through, that I 
might be at something else, and I 
really lost much time by reading 
too much. Had there been any 
one to question me, and never let 
me pretend to any thing I did not 
thoroughly understand, what an 
advantage it would have been !”— 
Of the manner in which he spent 
his time at the Academy, and of 
the avidity and success with which 
he availed himself of the important 
advantages afforded him, Mr. Crisp, 
one of his fellow-students, gives 
the following account: ‘“ During 
the five years which he spent at 
Wymondley, he pursued a course 
of studies with assiduous applica- 
tion. His acquaintance with his- 
tory became very respectable ; his 
classical knowledge was correct 
and extensive, and his theological 
researches were conducted with 
ardour and success. His general 
reading at the Academy was rather 
extensive. There were few works of 
much worth in history or divinity 
in the library, with which he did 
not ss some acquaintance be- 
fore he left the Institution Among 
classical authors, besides the Greek 
Poets, I recollect that he made 
some progress in Thucydides in 
the last year of his course. His 
mind was formed for metaphysical 
pursuits. This branch of science, 
therefore, engaged a considerable 
share of his attention. He kept a 
regular list of the books he read ; 
and his general method of reading 
any book, was, after going through 
a moderate number of pages, to 
review, in his own mind, what he 
had been perusing; that by this 
act. of reflection, he might fix it 
more firmly in his memory. Hav- 
ing laid down plans, to which he 
found it difficult .to adhere, he 
would often reproach himself with 
a want of persevering application, 
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this was a defect it would 
have been difficult for others to 
discern. He was a zealous pro- 
moter of a society for early rising, 
well knowing the value of time. 
He allotted different portions of 
the day to different exercises. His 
time before breakfast was generally 
occupied, I believe, in reading 
practical divinity: the time from 
breakfast till about an hour before 
dinner, was spent in classical stu- 
dies ; and as he considered exercise 
so essential to health, as to be a 
matter of imperious duty, he was 
seldom prevented from walking at 
least an hour in the middle of the 
day. The afternoon was devoted 
to miscellaneous reading ; and the 
evening to composition. 

“ While at the Academy, he 
was much attached to the writings 
of the old practical divines, among 
whom Baxter and Howe stood 
very high in his estimation. For 
Leighton his esteem also grew 
with acquaintance. He was de- 
lighted with some, parts of the 
rich, but unequal, composition of 
Bishop Taylor. Of this author he 
gives, in a letter, this opinion: 
‘ The ineffable beauty of some 
sata of his Holy Living and 

ying, is. enchanting ; but his 
obscure acquaintance with. Scrip- 
ture truth, and a mixture of super- 
stition, little less than Romish, are 
pitiable.’. His religious exercises 
were characterized by simplicity 
and unaffected devotion. His 
prayers in the family not only dis- 
played seriousness of spirit, but 
chasteness of expression. These, 
as well as some of his public ex- 
ercises, were occasionally per- 
formed, with great agitation of 
feeling. Some of his first pulpit 
labours in the chapel at Wymond- 
ley were the effusions of a mind 
evidently capable of more than or- 
dinary efforts: and notwithstanding 
the inward tumult of feeling which 
discovered itself in the flush of his 
countenance, and the embarrass- 
ment of his manner, it was easy to 
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discern excellencies. which not 
many could reach, mingled. with 
defects which practice would re- 
move.” 

The spirit in which he pursued 
his studies is thus described by the 
same friend, with whom he daily. 
associated: “‘ He was far from 
treating any of the great doctrines 
of revealed truth with the slightest 
degree of levity, He looked on 
error as an object of dread ; and 
to be guarded against: it was with 
him a matter of very fervent 
prayer. His anxious desire to be 
firmly convinced, in the conclu- 
sions he drew, arose from. that 
tenderness of conscience and ho- 
nesty of character which shrunk 
from the thought of advancing 
sentiments, as a public teacher, of 
which he was not firmly persuaded. 
No one could be more solicitous 
to guard others, especially the 
young, against the mistake of sup- 
posing that a sceptical state of 
mind is an indication of intel- 
lectual superiority. The vain con- 
clusions which many are apt to 
form, that they can see farther 
than others, because they behold 
things in a different light—that 
their faculties are more enlarged 
because their views are singular, 
were regarded by him as a mark of 
weakness, which he pitied and 
despised. I have heard him speak 
in terms of unfeigned concern, re- 
specting those whom he had seen 
treating religious truths as sub- 
jects of mere literary curiosity. 
He was deeply@oncerned for those 
who could speak on divine sub- 
jects with no other warmth an 
that which arises from the 
ness of debate; or form pi i 
with a precipitation originating in 
the want either of diligent enquiry 
or piety of feeling.” 

Having completed his fifth year 
at Wymondley, Mr. Phillips was 
prepared to leave that seminary 
with very respectable attainments, 
and, in compliance with an appli- 
cation which had been made a 
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short time previous to the regular 
vacation, he was sent to Kidder- 
minster, as a supply for the con~ 
gation at the New Meeting. 
fiere he remained but a few 
weeks, the sentiments of the peo- 
ple being such as did not accord 
with his views of religious truth. 
On leaving this place, he preached 
for a little while at Enfield ; and 
then proceeded to Haverfordwest. 
Being desirous of finishing his stu- 
dies at the University of Glasgow, 
and having the offer of one of Dr. 
Daniel Williams's exhibitions for 
that purpose, it was not his wish, 
on leaving the Academy, to settle 
with any congregation. He, there- 
fore, to make preparations 
for Seothnd 3 and why spending 
about two months with his friends, 
he took ship at Milford Haven, in 
the month of October, 1806. On 
his arrival at Glasgow, he was in- 
troduced to the Rev. Mr. Ewing, 
under whose hospitable roof he 
resided about a fortnight, until he 
could find convenient lodgings. 
The polite attention and singular 
kindness of Mr. and Mrs. Ewing 
he could never forget. With 
them he expressed himself as quite 
at home, and hardly knew how 
to accept such favour from those to 
whom he was a perfect stranger. 
At that time, however, a severe 
trial awaited him, of which he 
thus writes to a friend: “ Amidst 
so many favours it would have 
been almost inconsistent with the 
condition of human beings if I had 
met with nothing to cross me. [| 
therefore yesterday received infor- 
mation that my box, containing 
all my books, was sunk with the 
vessel in which it was sent from 
Bristol. But though the loss is 
severe, I have surely no reason to 
complain, when I compare my si- 
tuation with that of those who had 
friends on board. How thankful 
also should I be, that I was pre- 
setved, who came the same way 
but a-few days before!” The 
hand of Providence, with respect 





George Phillips, M.A. [Manren, 
to his own safety, was indeed re- 
markable, as it was in the vessel 
by which he lost his books that he 
intended to have sailed for Glas- 
gow, had not a more convenient 
passage been found in another, 
going about the same time from 
Milford. When informed of his 
loss, he expressed no sorrow on 
the occasion ; but observed, that 
the first emotion of his mind ought 
to be gratitude, that he was not a 
passenger on board that fatal ves- 
sel. One of his fellow-students, 
in adverting to the manner in 
which he bore this trial, says, 
“ The relation will never be ef- 
faced from my mind; and it has, 
I hope, been of use to me, ever 
since I heard it.” 

In the enlarged field of improve- 
ment which was presented to Mr. 
Phillips at Glasgow, he kept the 
grand end of his studies constantly 
in view. He conceived that a 
thirst for knowledge could not be 
too great, provided the acquisition 
of it was not regarded as the end, 
but as a means of becoming more 
useful in the service of Christ. It 
was, in his view, but a pitiable 
employment to be laboriously en- 
gaged in acquiring knowledge, to 
be buried ‘in the tomb ; but when 
considered as existing in its ef- 
fects for ever, it appeared to him 
in a light which excited to vigo- 
rous application. ‘“ His academic 
course at. Glasgow,” says Mr. 
Fletcher, “ was uniformly credi- 
table to his genius and exertions. 
Possessing superior powers of ac- 
quiring and preserving the new 
stores, with which he filled a 
mind, naturally capacious, already 
improved by culture, acute and 
discriminating, it is not surprising 
that he attracted considerable no- 
tice, and obtained a succession of 
literary rewards, that seldom falls 
to the lot of any one individual. 
The first prizes in ‘all the philo- 
sophical classes were conferred 
upon him, with highly flattering 
marks of distinction; and his com+ 
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positions on the various. subjects 
that came before . his attention, 
were honoured. by the Professors 
with peculiar approbation. He 
eontinued three sessions at Glas- 
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gow; and before the expiration of 
the last term, he took the degree 
of ‘ Master of Arts’.” 


( To be continued. ) 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS, COMMUNICATIONS, &c. 


ON THE CHRISTIAN DUTY OF CHA- 
RITY, IN REFERENCE TO THE 
PRESENT DISTRESSES OF THE 
POOR. 


Our lot has been cast, by the 
ptovidence of God, in a time of 
great—of almost unparalleled dis- 
tress ;—of distress which presents 
many peculiar features, and which 
has hitherto been only in a slight 
degree alleviated, by all the 
schemes ahd efforts of self-interest, 
patriotism, and charity. Respect- 
ing its causes, many different, and 
net a few contradictory opinions 
have been advanced. In some of 
those opinions the influence of 
selfishness. and particular circum- 
stances, has been glowingly evi- 
dent. The “ people who delight 
in war,” would have us to believe, 
that our embarrassments are, in a 
great degree, owing to the cessa- 
tion of the profitable trade of ex- 
pensive campaigns and expedi- 
tions ; of storming fortresses, plun- 
dering towns, desolating whole 
districts, and sinking fleets in the 
ocean ; of manuring the earth with 
human carcases, and watering it 
with human blood. They would 
fain persuade us that the demon of 
war, frightful as is his aspect, end 
horrid as are his deeds, deserves 
to be numbered amongst the 
friends. of the human race; that 
by. counteracting the command 
and blessing of the great Creator, 
** be fruitful and multiply ;” by 
carrying off the surplus popula- 
tion of the world, and furnishing 
employment for those that remain, 
and thus preventing too large de- 
mands on the resources of Provi- 


dence, he is, in a high degree, 
useful, and confers oe on 
mankind im general. With in- 
finitely greater propriety, and un- 
speakably stronger arguments, the 
advocates of peace maintain, that 
the evils under which we groan are 
only the dire effects of war, of the 
burdens which it imposes, the de- 
solations which it makes, and the 
confusion into which it throws the 
relations of society, and the affairs 
of the world. Some appear 

dent that our sufferings are occa+ 
sioned solely by a transition from 
war to peace, and that, consé- 
quently, they will be but tempo- 
rary. Othersreply, by asking, “what 
space of time is included in the 
term temporary? every thing that 
is not elernal is temporary;” and 
assert that our calamities ate the 
effect of causes which will  ope- 
rate as long as the present political 
system lasts. The agriculturist 
would fain persuade the commu- 
nity, that if sufficient encow 
ment were given to his pursuits, . 
every burden would be easily 
borne; all our difficulties would 
vanish. The manufacturer and 
merchant, on the other hand, as- 
sert, that to render us.as pros- 
perous and happy as our hearts 
could desire, nothing is wanting 
but greater encouragement to trade 
and commerce. Some politicians, 
of no mean rank, attribute all that 
we suffer, to an excess of popu- 
lation ; while what is called the 
populace, pretty generally aitri- 
bute it to the exorbitant demands 
of the great and powerful ; to the 
excessive taxes which they impose. 
But amongst the various opinions 
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which have been entertained on 
this subject, the strongest, and, I 
will venture to affirm, the most 
absurd, is, that which accuses 
charity of being one of the prin- 
cipal causes of our national cala- 
mities. Yes, charity, which is so 
highly eulogized, so warmly re- 
commended in the volume of in- 
spiration ; charity, which, in the 
word of God, is represented as 
possessing a virtue far superior to 
that of the fabled philosopher's 
stone, no less than a power of 
changing worldly property into 
heavenly treasure, gold and silver 
into glory, honour, and immor- 
tality ; charity, to which the high 
honour of “lending to the Lord” 
has been assigned by God himself ; 
charity, which has so often re- 
lieved the gnawing pain of hunger, 
and warmed the shivering limbs of 
the destitute ; charity, which is 
laden with the blessings of those 
that are ready to perish, the most 
valuable blessings, next to those of 
God himself, that can be obtained ; 
even charity has been, and that by 
persons who either have, or ought 
to have, the bible in their hand, 
branded as one cause of the po- 
verty of the multitude, of the em- 
barrassments of the tradesman, of 
the burdens of the community at 
large ; as contributing largely her 
share to reduce us to a state of 
pauperism, or at least to keep ‘us 
in that state. That the occasional 
bounties, and systematic plans of 
charity, have been abused ; that 
they have been, by the real causes 
of our present distress, pressed 
into the service of evil, may be 
readily granted; but that they 
have operated, in any consider- 
able degree, to accumulate our 
burdens, or to involve us in dif- 
ficulties ; that our national affairs 
would have been at this time more 
prosperous, if our poor rates and 
charitable institutions had never 
been known, cannot for a moment 
be conceded. Nay, it would not 
be difficult to prove, that, had it 
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not been for our benevolent insti- 
tutions, and for what may be called 
the charitable nature of our civil 
polity, our state would have been 
at this time unspeakably more 
dreadful than it is: probably we 
should before now have sunk un- 
der our burdens. To prove and 
illustrate this position, would re- 
quire more political discussion than 
is consistent with the character and 
plan of your Magazine. The prin- 
cipal design of the present paper 
is, to answer an objection, which, 
if I mistake not, is intimately con- 
nected with the charges and in- 
sinuations that have been already 
noticed, and which seems to stand 
or fall with them. -One of the 
most plausible arguments that I 
have ever heard urged for with- 
holding relief from the indigent, 


and for refusing to subscribe to- 


charitable institutions, is the fol- 
lowing: “ We think it much bet- 
ter to expend our money ourselves, 
though it should be in purchasing 
costly furniture, and fashionable 
and expensive apparel, or even in 

ring the delicacies of the 
table; than to give it to the poor. 
By the former method we en- 
courage trade, and reward indus- 
try ; by the latter, we only give a 
bounty to idleness, and raise a 
breed of paupers.” This reason- 
ing, it is to be feared, proves per- 
fectly satisfactory to many, and 
leads them to imagine that they 
are in fact greater benefactors to 
society than even the charitable 
themselves. And when we recol- 
lect, that there is nothing which 
men, at least when they are a little 
enlightened, more earnestly desire 
to accomplish, than to reconcile 
conscience and inclination, the 
service of God and that of Mam- 
mon, the indulgence of appetite 
and the hopes of heaven; and 
that the plea which we are con- 
sidering is equally convenient for 
avarice, gaiety, and voluptuous- 
ness, we cannot wonder that, as it 
certainly possesses some plausi- 
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bility, it should appear to many 
irresistibly powerful. It is readily 
granted, that if the wants of the 
poor can be supplied, by furnish- 
ing them with employment, pro- 
vided they are able to labour, it is 
better to do so than to afford them 
gratuitous relief. Nor is it de- 
nied, that if charity and industry 
were incompatible, the former 
must yield to the latter. But cer- 
tainly we should exercise charity, 
when the character and influence 
of Charity herself are in question. 
Presumptions, insinuations, and 
assertions, are not sufficient to cri- 
minate her ; nothing short of clear 
demonstration should be admitted 
as evidence of her guilt. 

When once a man has establish- 
ed his character, by numerous de- 
cisive proofs of wisdom, ability, 
and goodness, surmises and ran- 
dom charges are not sufficient to 
sully his reputation. Charity has 
acquired an excellent character ; 
she has undoubtedly done much 
good ; she is strongly recommend- 
ed by high authority ; let her not 
lightly be suspected. I appre- 
hend it is not difficult to prove, 
that the objection under considera- 
tion, plausible as it may appear, 
is entirely unfounded ; and to show 
that at least that species of charity 
which relieves the immediate, 
pressing wants of the poor, is more 
favourable to trade, and conse- 
quently to industry, than the ex- 
travagant expenditure of the opu- 
lent. 

If the money which is devoted 
to charitable, and we may add to 
religious purposes, were to be 
hoarded ; if it could not find its 
way into the shop or the market, 
then the reasoning which we are 
erideavouring to refute, would 
possess some force. But this mo- 
ney will immediately ‘be spent : 
so that the only difference is, in 
the one case it will be expended 
by the rich, in the other by the 
poor.» And since, if the. supplies 
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of charity were withheld, num- 
bers of the indigent must remain 
destitute of clothing and food, it 
follows, that the sums which are 
appropriated to the supply of their 
wants, will, in many instances, 
purchase two garments or two 
meals, when, if retained in the 
hands of the affluent, they would 
purchase only one. Thus, not 
unfrequently, charity will cause a’ 
larger demand on the shop and 
market, and consequently afford 
more employment to the mechanic, 
the agriculturist, and the trades- 
man, than luxury would do. If 
it be said, that the robes and viands: 
demanded by luxury, are more 
costly, and must therefore require 
more labour than the food and 
clothing which are distributed by 
charity, we reply, that the quan- 
tity in the latter case will more 
than counterbalance the quality in 
the former: so that it would be 
highly advantageous to trade, if 
all the hungry were fed, and all 
the naked were clothed, before a 
single article were purchased for 
the gratification of luxury. 
Farther, the money which the 
rich would expend in the shop of 
the flourishing tradesman, who is 
rapidly making a fortune, or spe- 
culating beyond his capital, and 
will, perhaps, speedily involve both 
himself and several others in ruin, 
the poor would carry to the hum- 
ble retailer, who probably, by the 
most’ vigorous efforts of industry, 
can hardly gain a scanty liveli- 
hood. Thus money, and employ- 
ment, and comfort, will be more 
equally distributed, and the bene- 
volent designs of Providence, in 
conferring its gifts, more exten- 
tensively answered. The refresh- 
ing streams that luxury would col- 
leet into one great river, which 
could fertilize only its own banks, 
charity would distribute into in- 


“numerable channels, and by them 


water a larger extent of country. 
Again, the money which might 
R 
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lie for weeks and months in the 
coffers of the rich, will be imme- 


. diately expended by the poor ; and 


thus property will be more quickly 
circulated, which is generally reck- 
oned beneficial to trade. To all 
these considerations must be add- 
ed, the suffering that is imme- 
diately relieved, the happiness 
that is at once communicated, by 
the donations of charity. To many 
who must inevitably perish before 
any beneficial influence which 
luxury may exert on trade could 
reach them, charity affords prompt 
and timely relief; she goes direct- 
ly into those dreary abodes into 
which luxury never looks, into 
which what may be called ‘its 
salutary effects never extend ; and 
thus she saves from extreme mi- 
sery, perhaps from a wretched 
death, those who have no other 
friend, no other refuge, besides 
herself. 

While the money which is ex- 
pend on elegant dress, or de- 
icious fare, generally feeds, in 
the first place; those whose “ eyes 
already stand out with fatness,” and 
clothes those whose wardrobe can 
hardly contain another suit, and 
then leaves its effects to be directed 
by accident ; charity, as discrimi- 
nating as it is kind, wisely. selects 
its objects, affords immediate re- 
lief to misery, and causes the pale 
face of hunger and famine to 
brighten into a smile.. Luxury, 
even when all around is parched 
by drought, pours her floods. into 
the ocean, and hopes that some of 
them may, by evaporation, ascend 
into the air, and again descend in 
the form. of rain, and thus contri- 
bute, in some small degree, to 
fertilize the earth. Charity at. once 
waters the withering plant and 
herbage, and causes them imme- 
diately to raise their drooping 
heads. 

I ‘shall not farther intrude on 
your pages, by answering any 
objections. that, might be urged 
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against what has been advanced. 
We know that capital is necessary 
for trade ; that some must possess 
property, or else none could be 
charitable ; that costly articles 
must be purchased, or else they 
need not be made. Let trade and 
rank have their just demands sa- 
tisfied, but let not those of charity 
be neglected: and let her not be 
branded as the cause of that mi- 
sery of which she is the principal 
alleviation. Let the charitable give 
full vent to the kindness of their 
hearts; let nothing but their abi- 
lity limit their munificence; and 
let the selfish and unfeeling re- 
member, that there is a time 
proaching, when works of charity, 
if produced by proper motives, 
will be found infinitely more va- 
luable than all their treasures and 
gratifications. Who will not wish 
to be found amongst the practical 
votaries of charity, when the Judge 
of the universe will say, “Come, 
ye blessed of my Father, inherit 
the kingdom :—for I was hungry, 
and ye gave me meat.—Verily I 
say unto you, inasmuch as you 
have done it to one of the least of 
these, ye have done it unto me.” 
VoLeEns. 
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REPLY TO 4 QUERY ON THE KILL- 
ING. OF SAUL’S SONS, (2 SAM. Xxi.) 


(See Cong. Mag. for Dec. 1819.) 


Gentlemen, 
I woutp hope the person who 
asks, ‘* how the hanging of seven 
of Saul’s sons (2 Sam. xxi.) can be 
reconciled with the justice of God, 
or with his own command, that 
the children should not be put to 
death for the fathers,” &c. does 
not do it with a view to invalidate 
scripture, but for information. 

The 9th chapter of Joshua gives 
us an account of the crafty, but 
wise conduct of the Gibeonites, in 
getting a league made with the 
Israelites, whereby they were pre- 
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served from. being destroyed with 
the other Canaanites: we may praise 
their policy and wisdom, but not 
their falsehood. The orders of the 
Israelites were to destroy the Ca- 
naanites, because of their idolatry 
and rebellion against God: but I 
think there is no doubt, that, had 
these Gibeonites come to Joshua 
openly and fairly, with the same 
reasons, they would have been 
spared: for God delighteth not in 
the death of sinners ; therefore all 
the denunciations against sinners 
are if they do not repent. These Gi- 
beonites came “ because of the 
name of the Lord thy God ; for 
we have heard of the fame of him, 
and all that he did in Egypt,” &c. 
I do not find in the whole word of 
God, a single instance of any com- 
ing to humble themselves before 
God, being rejected by him: they 
believed the God of Israel to be 
infinitely powerful, and they also 
believed him to be merciful: and 
their faith in these his divine at- 
tributes, though weak was sin- 
cere, and accepted for their dcli- 
verance from the evils that fell on 
the rest of the Canaanites. 

Where the Gibeonites afterwards 
dwelt we are not informed ; but 
vor they had some part of the 
ands they had formerly possessed 
assigned them for their dwelling, 
and subsistence. We hear no more 
of them until the account we have 
in the 21st chapter ot 2 Samuel ; 
that the land of Israel being visited 
with famine for three successive 
years, David inquired of God the 
cause of it, and is told, “ it is for 
Saul, and his bloody house, be- 
cause he slew the Gibeonites.” 
Hereupon David sent to the Gi- 
beonites, to know the particulars 
of the case, and what they con- 
sidered as due from the public 
justice of the state on acount of it. 
Whether David knew of the cir- 
cumstances before, and neglected 
to inquire into the justice of the 
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act ; or whether, the transaction, 
having taken place during the reign 
of Saul, and been done by him or his 
family, he might not think himself 
called upon to interfere with what 
was done in a former reign, and 
by royal orders, we cannot say : 
but he is now called upon to see 
justice done. The cities and lands 
of the Gibeonites were in that part 
of Canaan, which was allotted to 
the tribe of Benjamin, of which 
tribe was Saul; and his family 
estate lay there; and these Gi- 
beonites might occupy some por- 
tions of land adjoining to the fa- 
mily estate, which he, or his sons, 
or all of them coveted, and, in 
order to get possession of, under 
pretence of their being Canaanites, 
slew them, and seized their pro- 
perty. As all scripture is given 
by inspiration of God, we cannot 
believe that the Holy Ghost would 
charge Saul’s sons with crimes 
they were not guilty of, nor would 
they be called a bloody house for 
the act of their father, in matters 
with which they had no concern: 
we do not find Saul’s house called 
a bloody house for his infamous 
murder of eighty-five innocent 
priests, with their wives and chil- 
dren, in which his sons took no 
part, or to which they were not 
accessary. Therefore, though Saul - 
is mentioned as the principal ag- 
gressor, yet that his sons were 
equally concerned in the trans- 
action, and suffered an ignomini- 
ous death, not for the sins of their 
father, but for their own personal 
transgressions, will appear, on ‘a 
careful perusal of the story ; for 
though Saul might order the Gi- 
beonites to be put te death, it was 
probably at the desire and insti- 
gation of his sons. 


I am, Gentlemen, 


Your's, &c. 


K. 
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EXAMINATION OF THE PRINCIPAL 
PHILOSOPHICAL ARGUMENTS FOR 
THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 

(Continued from p. 21.) 
To the Editors. 
I am anxious to have it understood, 
that in these papers I am not so much 
stating my own opinions, on this most 
interesting subject, as endeavouring to 
present the amount of all the principal 
arguments and objections, advanced by 
ethical reasoners of ancient and modern 
times, with the view of enabling your 
readers to judge how far unassisted rea- 
son has hitherto gone in settling this 
grand question. Lis explanation ap- 
pears necessary, lest any should infer, 
that, by exhibiting the odjections, I wish 
to weaken the force of the doctrine in 
their minds. ‘This is far from my in- 
tention ; though I may be allowed to 
say, that if it should appear to be the 
result, as to the philosophical arguments, 
it will rather enhance the value of that 
decision, which comes from a higher 
and more authoritative source. ‘The 
triends of revelation, at least, must re- 
juice, if they should be compelled to 
infer, that immortality is brought to 
light only in the gospel. They will, at 
all events, see the weakness and uncer- 
tainty of all other proofs. 
wv our’s, &c. 
Rusticus. 
Areument II.—Very nearly 
connected with the argument last 
examined, is another, which has 
often been employed by philo- 
sophers and divines, and which 
is derived from our strong and 
universal desire of immortality. 
This desire, so general, and so 
ardent, has been thought by 
many to amount to a natural 
passion ; and hence it has been 
singled out, as one of the chief 
characteristics between man and 
the inferior animals. ‘‘ The flame 
that burns for immortality,” it has 
been well observed, “ is a flame 
that eclipses, involves, and out- 
lives every other. No feeling, no 
passion of our nature, is so early, 
so exquisitely quickened ; so deep- 
ly, so intensely felt ; so late, and 
so reluctantly relinquished. It is 
sometimes awakened in the mo- 
ther’s lap; it is only relinquished 
in the grave.” This desire to be 
immortalized in the remembrance 
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and affection of posterity, is but a 
lower state of that passion, which 
burns for existence and happiness 
in a future world. It is a kind of 
shadow of it, faint and diminutive 
indeed, but eagerly grasped at by 
the mind, either as the substitute 
of the nobler object, or as its pre- 
lude ; and in all cases, as a seen 
good, approximating to that‘indis- 
tinct beau ideal of the imagina- 
tion, which is at once the founda- 
tion and the object of the more 
sublime and religious passion for 
immortality. 

«Immortal! were but oneimmortal, how 
Wouldothers envy! How would thrones 

adore.” * 

If man is possessed of this de- 
sire, if it is in itself a hope noble, 
reasonable, worthy of our charac- 
ter, peculiar to our nature, and 
not known to be inconsistent with 
the arrangements of infinite wis- 


‘dom, nor beyond the exercise of 


Almighty power, why should we 
doubt that it is designed for full 
fruition? Besides, it is argued, 
is not the hope of immortality 
founded on that insatiable and na- 
tural desire in man, which nothing 
present can satisfy—which irre- 
sistibly impels his wishes forward ; 
and, in opposition to every effort 
to confine his enjoyment to what is 
present, nobly rushes on to some- 
thing greater, something which 
has not yet been attained, and 
something which hope proclaims 
shall be a source of perennial bliss 
—a good flowing through the full 
round of eternity? If there is any 
propriety in the reasoning which, 
in other cases, is allowed to justify 
the gratification of lawful and na- 
tural passions, why is not the same 
propriety allowed here? and why 
may not the certainty and truth of 
immortality be inferred from that 
desire, or rather natural passion, 
which is inseparable from man? 
——-——** To love, and know, in man 


Is boundless appetite, and boundless 
pow'r; 





- ™ Youne, Night VI. 556. 
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And these demonstrate boundless ob- 
jects too. 

Objects, powers, appetites, Heav’n 
suits in all; 

Nor, Nature thro’, e’er violates this 
sweet 

Eternal concord, on her tuneful string. 

Is man the sole exception from her 
laws.” * 

a * * » 7 * 
Why life, a moment; infinite, desire ? 
Our wish, eternity? Our home, the 

grave ?” 


It is not easy to conceive how 
such a desire should be found in 
man, if the constitution of his mind 
did not as naturally and necessarily 
produce it, as any other of his na- 
tural affections and passions. 

To this it may be replied, we 
are not to form our estimate of 
what desires are natural to man, 
from the bare existence of these 
desires in his mind. Even a very 
limited observation will furnish 
sufficient proof of the assertion, 
that many desires exist in men, 
which are not only unlawful, but 
which it never could be the design 
of our Creator to gratify. What 
is more common than the war of 
reason. and passion; and in how 
many cases is it evident, that a 
heedless and pampered gratifica- 
tion of natural feelings, as they 
are esteemed, leads to the most 
hateful and unnatural conse- 
quences? Moreover, it is said, 
Why is man left so wholly desti- 
tute of clear and unequivocal 
proof that this desire shall end in 
fruition? Is not the immortality 
after which he is said to pant, sur- 
rounded by an awful and profound 
obscurity, so that it can yield no 
satisfaction in our present state, 
because we are left altogether to 
uncertainty and conjecture ? What 
is more common than the indul- 
gence of sanguine. hope, and of 
hope, too, for objects, which, in 
their own nature, are necessarily 
unattainable? Hope, therefore, 
cannot be a better index to the 
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lawfulness of our desires, than the 
imagination would be to the rea- 
son and congruity of things ; and 
as well might it be asserted, that 
all the creations of the fancy are 
rational and just, as that all the 
propensities of desire are natural 
and good. It has been hence in- 
ferred, that this argument has no 
force in support of the doctrine 
under consideration. I have here 
stated the objections to this branch 
of the argument in the strongest 
light, and shall now endeavour to 
ascertain how far they invalidate 
the general inference derived from 
the existence of the passion for 
immortality. 

At first we are ready to allow 
nothing is more common, than to 
indulge hope for things improper, 
unnatural, and injurious: and 
hence we might be induced to 
abandon at once an argument ap- 
parently dezived from a source so 
liable to impose upon us. Before 
we rashly yield to the force of this 
objection, let us attend to several 
observations which a review of 
the passions, appetites, and desires 
of man seems to suggest. The 
objection manifestly rests upon the 
assumption, that some natural de- 
sires in man are evil, and produce, 
in their gratification, consequences 
highly injurious. This must be 
proved, or else the objection 
possesses no validity. Now the 
desire of immortality, in a stronger 
or weaker form, is almost univer- 
sal, and nothing but.the most tor- 
menting consciousness of guilt, or 
a total perversion of nature, could, 
in any case, lead to the entire re- 
nunciation of a principle so deeply 
infixed in our hearts, and so closely 
combined with every thought and 
feeling. If, as history abundantly 
shows, the desire is nearly uni- 
versal, it can be considered in no 
other light, than as a dictate of 
reason, or a passion of our nature, 
as proper to us as any of the 
social. affections, or .any of our 
animal appetites. Since its uni- 
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versality precludes the possibility 
of supposing it artificial, it must 
be ranked as a natural desire ; and 
the objection must then suppose 
that we have a natural desire, as 
much a part of our constitution, 
as benevolence, or self-love, given 
us by an infinitely wise and good 
Creator, only to beget hopes, which 
never could arrive at fruition, but 
which, after deluding our vain and 
sanguine imaginations, for a few 
years, should perish in the cold 
grasp of death.—But, further, it 
is observed, that there is no pas- 
sion or desire of our nature that 
can be shown to be proper to man 
in all situations, which is not natu- 
rally good, the work of our Crea- 
tor, and designed for gratification : 
consequently, there is no natural 
desire which is not insured of gra- 
tification, by the infinite goodness 
of Him, who framed all the parts 
of our constitution with the most 
perfect adaption to the objects de- 
designed for them. Now, were 
the love of immortality one of 
the unlawful passions, it must be 
a sin against nature and against 
the Ged of nature, to indulge 
it, and the highest excellence 
would attach to the endeavour to 
suppress and eradicate it. Hence, 
also, we might expect it to in- 
erease in strength, in an equal de- 
gree with the prevalence of vice 
and impiety; and to decrease in 
proportion to the excellence, piety, 
and temperance of all who sought 
te conform their lives to truth and 
nature. It cannot be, that men 
daily improving in knowledge and 
virtue, should beeome daily firmer 
believers in a doctrine founded on 
an unnatural desire for something, 
which their Creator never designed 
them to enjoy. From the indul- 
geuce, then, of this desire in all 
men, and more particularly from 
the cultivation of it in the best of 
men, whose names ornament the 
page of history, we must conclude 
that it either has. its primary seat 
among the passions and instincts 
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of our nature, or that it early, and 
deeply, and mysteriously insinuates 
itself into that peculiar mental and 
moral constitution which our Crea- 
tor has given us. If we come to 
this conclusion, I see no way of 
accounting rationally for its im- 
plantation in all men, without ad- 
mitting both the design and pre- 
paration, on the part of the Su- 
preme Being, to afford it ample 
gratification. Nor can we admit 
that it is natural, but yet unfitted 
and undesigned for gratification, 
without involving ourselves in this 
consequence, that then some more 
of our natural. passions, and, for 
any thing we can show to the 
contrary, perhaps every one of 
them, may be in the same predi- 
cament, not designed for gratifi- 
cation, and we may be transgress- 
ing the laws of the universe, 
opposing right reason, and offend- 
ing our Creator, in the indulgence 
of propensities, natural indeed, the 
gift of him who made us, and the 
result of infinite wisdom, but yet 
not designed for gratification, and, 
therefore, bestowed only as natural, 
innate, and unavoidable tempta- 
tions to transgress the will of the 
Supreme. That the desire is na- 
tural to man, and that it is more 
fondly cherished by the good and 
virtuous, than even life itself, is 
evident still further, from this sim- 
ple argument, that a powerful 
effort, and a species and degree 
of hardihood approaching very 
nearly to stoicism, are necessary 
to overcome it; and that the re- 
nunciation of it is rarely attained, 
and never but by a process unna- 
tural and constrained; and fur- 
ther, that even then the desire of 
existence is far from being de- 
stroyed. The supposition of the 
mortality of the soul, therefore, in 
this view, involves a difficulty with 
regard to the Divine Being, which 
is not readily solved, and which 
seems to admit of no accordance 
with his general works, and his 
universal wisdom and goodness. 
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This is the difficulty into which 
we are betrayed, by allowing that 
this desire may be natural, but is 
not designed for gratification : and 
a difficulty not less formidable 
awaits us on the reverse of this 
supposition—that the desire is 
not natural and necessary, but 
accidental and artificial. In the 
first case. we have the creation of 
a desire on the part of the Su- 
preme Being, which he either 
cannot or will not gratify; and 
hence all his rational creatures have 
been deluded by a hope calculated 
to please by its brilliancy, but des- 
titute of all reality; or fitted to 
betray them by false promises into 
a little more resignation to the ills 
of time, without any direct and ul- 
timate object for the desire itself. 
Nor can the supposed good pro- 
duced in this case, at all alleviate 
the severity of the reflection on 
the divine goodness and verity, for 
propagating what, in the strictest 
sense of the word; would be a 


pitiable deception, and a direct de- 
parture from truth. 


“ Or own the soul immortal, or blas- 
pheme.” * 


In the latter case, if it is asserted 
that the desire is not natural and 
imate, and no resem- 
blance to the passions and affections 
of our nature, we then incur diffi- 
culties quite as insurmountable. 
How then shall we.conceive of an 
unnatural desire, bounded only by 
the limits of rational nature, and 
co-extended with the life of man? 
How’ shall we account for the 
original inal . tion of this de- 
lusion, thsonsti coubhiles and tribes 
which nature has made, in more 
senses than one, the antipodes to 
each other? How shall we con- 
ceive it to have been infused inté 
those numerous tribes of savage 
nations, whose shores have never 
been approached by the seorned fa- 
Natics and deceivers of more artful 
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nations, and whose atmosphere has 
never been polluted by the alleged 
contagion of moral and intellectual 
improvement ? How shall we ac- 
count for the continuance of a delu- 
sive hope, which neither the illumi- 
nation of the most improved reason 
can dissipate, nor the all-withering 
hand of time destroy? How is it 
that the most pious and enlightened 
have been so strangely duped by 
this universal deceiver, as to gras 
it the more firmly, and cherish it 
the more anxiously, as they ap- 
proached nearer to the fatal crisis, 
at which the enchantment was to 
end, and the visionary awake to 
annihilation? These are questions 
which seem to admit of no solu- 
tion, but by the admission of the 
general strain of argument here 
pursued,—that at least the uni- 
versal desire of immortality is na- 
tural to man, consequently, good ; 
and, hence, upon the principle 
upon which we conclude other de- 
sires ought to be gratified, it may 
be inferred to be the will of our 
Creator to gratify this in the full- 
est extent. 

Our incapacity of conceiving 
how the desire shall come to frui- 
tion, when death has destroyed the 
body, is no sort of argument 
against our believing what is ma- 
nifestly a part of the divine ar- 
rangements concerning us. This 
objection was made by Lucretius.* 
It has been well answered by many 
writers.t The reply of Cicero 
will be sufficient here: “ Sed plu- 
rimi contra nituntur animosque 
quasi capite damnatos, morte mul- 
tant, neque aliud est quidquam, 
cur incredibilis his animorum vi- 
deatur eternitas, nisi quéd neque- 
unt, qualis Animus sit vacans cor- 

re; intelligere, et cogitatione 
pe I ma Quasi veré intel- 
ligant qualis sit in ipso 
quee confirmatio, que magnitudo, 





* Lib. ILL. v. 418. 
+ Polignac's: Anti-Lucretius, Bal- 
guy’s Sermons}: Noi 19, p: S54. 
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qui locus !—Heee reputent isti, qui 
ant, animum sine corpore in- 
telligere se posse. Videbunt, quem 
in. ipso corpore intelligant. Mihi 
quidem naturam animi intuenfi, 
multo difficilior occurrit “cogitatio, 
multo obscurior, qualis animus in 
corpore sit, tamquam alien domui, 
quam qualis, cum exierit, et in li- 
berum ccelum, quasi domum suam 
venerit.”*—Tusc. Quest. lib. i. 
After all, many will think that 
the argument is by no means satis- 
factory, and that though the ex- 
istence of the passion for immor- 
tality be admitted to be universal, 
it by no means necessarily proves 
that the soul is immortal. We 
indeed must confess, that it cannot 
be called a demonstration, but may 
be admitted as a strong presump- 
tion :—and in the light of a pre- 
sumptive argument, it may be ill 
adapted to inspire confidence, espe- 
cially in those who have little leisure 
to consider, or capacity to under- 
stand, the principles upon which 
it is established ; and no wonder, 
therefore, that after the fullest con- 
sideration of this proof, Socrates, 
and Plato, and Cicero, all died in a 
state of painful indecision, desti- 
tute of that lively hope which 
makes the humblest Christian more 
than a conqueror over death. 


(To be continued. ) 





* Translation: —-Many oppose, and 
maintain that death isinflicted upon souls 
asa kind of capital punishment: nor have 
theyany reason to show why they esteem 
the immortality of the soul incredible, 
except that they cannot understand, or 
even imagine, what the soul is when 
separated from the body; as if they 
understood what it is while united to 
the body, what its conformation, what 
its, size, and where its seat! Thus: do 
they reasou, who deny that they can 
form a concéption of the soul.without 
the body. They must see that soul which 
they know is in the body. But when I 
consider the nature of the soul itself, I 
find it much more difficult and perplex- 
ing to conceive of it in the body, where 
it is in a sttange and: temporary’ divell- 
ing;ithan; when it passes unfettered into 
the sky, and enters its siative home. 


ON THE MANNER OF SINGING IN 
PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


Many a worthy minister and many 
a pious Christian, on reading this 
title, will, no doubt, shake their 
heads, and heave a sigh, at the 
hardihood of any individual, who 
shail venture on so stubborn and 
unpromising a subject. Yet, stub- 
born and unpromising as it is, 
I confess myself unable to sit 
quietly all my days, and suffer 
glaring evils and abuses to insi- 
nuate themselves, and at length to 
obtain a firm footing in the house 
of God. 

That a change in our mode of 
singing has been gradually intro- 
duced within the last twenty years, 
is evident ; and, in some respects, 
it must be admitted, the change is 
for the better. No one is more de- 
lighted than myself with truly de- 
votional singing in the house of 
God ; and no one would more sin- 
cerely rejoice on seeing a just taste 
in sacred music universally esta- 
blished. 

Every one who reflects a mo- 
ment on the subject, must per- 
ceive, that the character of sacred 
music is materially different from 
all other; and that, if this sacred 
character be violated, an injury at 
least is done to this part of public 
worship—if we do not hazard its 
acceptance on the part of the great 
object of praise. A light, volatile, 
worldly style of music and singing, 
got up with great art and nicety, 
and executed in a’ theatrical man- 
ner, seems to me quite incompa- 
tible. with the pure and sincere 
worship of God. It may attract 
the gay, the fashionable; and the 
young. It may assimilate the 
sanctuary of God to the: theatre, 
and soften down the severity of 
religion. It may even be made a 
substitute for unlawful amuse- 
ments, and the hour of performing 
be awaited with solicitude. But 
we must contend, that these are 
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sacred worship should foster. Let 
those who delight in this style 
of music, apply it to moral sub- 
jects, and cultivate and enjoy it in 
private: but let not false impres- 
sions of the nature of divine wor- 
ship be made on the mind: let not 
the pious heart be wounded by 
this profane frippery: let not the 
ministers of the gospel be reduced 
to the painful alternative of bear- 
ing with anguish this corruption, 
or of hazarding their comfort and 
usefulness, by the duty of inter- 
ference. 

In public worship we want a 
style of singing, grave, plain, and 
easy of execution; the German 
rather than the Italian character. 
The tune should undoubtedly be 
suited to the subject ; but even the 
most cheerful and joyful subjects, 
a be expressed by grave, plain, 
and easy tunes. Anthems and set 
pieces, to be sung by musicians, 
will admit of greater variety ; but 
congregational singing will not. 
The change of keys, fugues, &c. 
cannot be managed by a congrega- 
tion, unless the art be particularly 
eultivated. 

But it will be answered, we have 
now, very generally, choirs in our 
congregations, and they can con- 
duct the siiging in an improved 
style. But we reply, this is the 
very source of the corruption. As 
they are too generally conducted, 
these same choirs convert the 
house of God into a theatre or a 
concert-roem. Where there is a 
choir, the congregation are usually 
excluded from any active part in 
the praises of God: if they can ab- 
stract their minds so much from 
the style and the persons, as to be 
profited by the exercise, and be 
able to join in it~well; and, if 
not, let them look up to the supe- 
rior beings, who have conde- 
scended to come among them with 
their trombones, and pipes, and 
double drums, for the gracious 
purpose of filling their simple 
minds with astonishment at their 

Conc. Mac. No. 27. 
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skill in making a great noise. I 
fear the prime object of a choir is, 
to attract notice and to obtain ap- 
plause. Some have been so vain as 
to imagine and even say, that with- 
out their pipe and their throat, the 
cause of God in the place where 
they perform would go to decay. 

In general, I think choirs do 
much more harm than good. The 
congregation are insulted by the 
most arrogant pretensions. If they 
venture, with all submission, to 
endeavour to learn.a fine new tune, 
which the orchestra above have 
deigned to put forth, seemingly 
for their use ; and if, after a blank 
silence on their part for a Sabbath 
or two, listening with attention | 
and admiration to the singing 
society above, one and ano- 
ther, more confident in their 
powers, or emulous of a similar 
distinction, venture to imitate their 
leaders, and so, in a few more 
Sabbaths, the new-fangled tune 
becomes in danger of profanation 
by common use; the lords of 
song, jealous for their reputation 
and the art, forthwith issue an- 
other, carefully conned and prac- 
tised, to the great astonishment 
and disappointment of the multi- 
tude, who were just beginning to 
bless themselves in the happy 
acquisition of the new tune. 

Such practices do not advance 
the honour of the worship of God, 
whatever applause the performers 
may receive. But is it to be 
borne, that a few individuals, ge- 
nerally young and inexperienced, 
often vicious, and notoriously im- 
moral, or, at least, most vain and 
conceited, should thus be permit- 
ted to usurp the power of mould- 
ing the worship of God into what 
shape they please, of giving their 
impress and character to it, and of 
setting at naught the feelings and 
wishes of the minister and the seri- 
ous part of a congregation! Surely 
there must have been some great 
remissness on the part of ministers, 
whose office it is to overlook the 
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sanctuary, and regulate the wor- 
ship of God! Surely churches 
have not acted up to their duty, 
in thus suffering an evil to grow 
to such a magnitude, that the 
combined efforts of the wisest men 
for many years to come, cannot 
easily subdue it; and, if not 
checked, it will grow worse and 
worse, though, in many instances, 
it has come to its ne plus ultra. 

As to the existence of the evil, 
I am -persuaded there can be no 
doubt; and if this be admitted, 
surely some remedy should be 
sought for. I do not pretend to 
know the exact specific, but it is 
incumbent on me, after this state- 
ment, to express my own opinion 
as to the mode of cure. 

And in the first place, I must 
say I think ministers should inter- 
pose, to prevent improper persons 
from taking the lead in this part of 
divine worship. If any one may en- 
ter the gallery, and assume the office 
of conducting the praises of God, 
then any one may enter the ‘pulpit, 
and assume the office of conducting 
every other part of divine service. 
This part must be under some re- 
gulation as well as every other. 
Now if the minister regulates other 
parts, why not this? Perhaps he 
feels himself incompetent to it. 
He is not sufficiently acquainted 
with music, and he is afraid of 
giving offence. If so, then it is 
highly expedient, and indeed ne- 
cessary, that every minister of a 
congregation should endeavour to 
qualify himself to give an opinion 
on this subject, by paying at- 
tentign to sacred music. Every 
minister should be able to set a 
proper tune to ahymn, if occasion 
require. Some few instances of 
utter incapacity for music may be 
found ; but, in general, if culti- 
vated, this art may be attained as 
easily as any other. Nothing but 
a sufficient inducement is wanting. 
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It might be especially pressed on 
students for the ministry, to culti- 
vate sacred music, as an acquisi- 
tion highly useful and delightful. 

The object we have in view is 
to promote good congregational 
singing; and to effect this, 
churches must feel an interest in 
it. If, then, ministers make any 
attempt to introduce an improve- 
ment, they must unanimously 
support them. And this will be 
most effetually done by cultivating 
the sacred art themselves, and pro- 
moting it in their- families. The 
good old practice of family psalm- 
ody, it is to be feared, is gene- 
rally laid aside. If there must be 
a choir, let it be composed chiefly 
of serious persons, who will know 
how to conduct the praises of God 
with solemnity and propriety. 
But, perhaps, it will be difficult 
in many cases to find such persons 
qualified to take the lead. This is 
no great honour to religion. What, 
shall it be said that the loose and 
the profane are better able to 
praise God than his own servants? 
Let the foul imputation be for ever 
wiped away! Let those whose 
future life is to be eternally em- 
ployed in singing the praises of 
God, begin to learn the celestial 
accomplishment on earth ; and let 
them, with a holy indignation, 
wrest this part of divine worship 
out of the hands of the wicked 
one, who has, in too many in- 
stances, fraudulently obtained pos- 
session of it. As this part of divine 
worship is often, very often, con- 
ducted, it subserves the interests 
of hell much more than those of 
heaven, and promotes any thing 
but the glory of God. 

That will be a happy day for 
the church of Christ, when the 
praises of God shall be universally 
sung with a just taste, a sincere 
devotion, and a thankful heart ! 

THEOLOGUS. 
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GOSPEL MINISTERS AMBASSADORS 
FOR CHRIST. 


Gentlemen, 


On reading your number for Ja- 
nuary, I was particularly struck 
with an essay entitled, “‘ Ministers 
of the Gospel not Ambassadors 
for Christ.” As the sentiments 
which the writer of the article en- 
deavours to maintain, are, I pre- 
sume, rather novel; and as they 
are opposed to the opinion of 
some of our best theologians and 
biblical critics, I should have ex- 
pected to see, in the discussion, 
more reasoning, and less assertion. 
The first question which seems to 
present itself on this subject is, 
Does Paul, when he says, “ Now 
then we are ambassadors for 
Christ,” speak of himself, and of 
the other apostles alone ? or does 
he include all the faithful preachers 
of Christianity? It appears from 
the context, that though he made 
this declaration, in reference more 
particularly to himself, and the 
other apostles, who were his fellow- 
labourers, yet that he did by no 
means intend to exclude those 
teachers of religion, who were not 
invested with the apostolic office. 
He seems, in different parts of this 
epistle, to be giving the Corin- 
thians a plain and fair statement of 
the various duties and trials con- 
nected with a faithful discharge of 
the ministerial functions, at’ that 
time, when the generality of man- 
kind were the subjects of igno- 
ranee and prejudice so inveterate, 
that the claims of Jesus of Naza- 
reth were contemned, and those 
who espoused his cause regarded 
‘as wild enthusiasts. In perfect 
accordance with this account, the 
apostle, in a former chapter of this, 
epistle, says, “‘ We are unto Goda 
sweet savour of Christ, in them 
that are saved, and in them that 
perish: to the one we are the savour 
of death unto death; and to the 
other, the savour of life unto life.” 
is not this phraseology to be un- 
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derstood “with respect to ail true 
ministers of the gospel, as expres- 
sive of the solemn responsibility 
and importance of their office? 
Or will your correspondent main- 
tain, that Paul intended to restrict 
the expression to himself, and the 
rest of the apostles: We can as 
legitimately conclude that he limits 
the meaning of this passage to 
apostles, as that of the one under 
examination. 

But as I think your corres- 
pondent cannot substantiate his 
assertions on this ground, and as 
he has not, indeed, attempted to 
do so, I proceed to examine some 
of the principal arguments which 
he has adduced; and which, I 
must confess, appear to me altoge- 
ther inconclusive and irrelevant. 
In order to establish his point, he 
observes: “ It is the office of an 
ambassador to represent his sove- 
reign in the transaction of affairs 
in which it is either not conve- 
nient, or impracticable, for the 
sovereign himself to give his per- 
sonal attendance. To qualify him 
for this office, he receives from the 
supreme power, whose, agent he 
is, the requisite information, and 
is clothed with suitable authority ; 
and to accredit him tothe party or 
parties to whom his commission 
relates, he is accompanied by 
satisfacfactory credentials of the 
reality and efficiency of his diplo- 
matic character. ‘To the ministry 
of the apostles this will apply ; to 
the ordinary teachers of divine 
truth it is perfectly irrelevant.” 
By what process of reasoning, let 
me ask, did your correspondent 
arrive at the conclusion expressed 
in the last sentence of the above 
extract? Does not the description 
which he gives of the office of an 
ambassador, apply, with the ut- 
most precision, to that of the 
Christian minister? Is not he in- 
trusted with a commission from 
God to man? and is‘he not an- 
thorized, nay, éven commanded, 
to lay down the prescribed terms 
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of pardon and restoration? In 
what more does the office of an 
ambassador.consist? As to “ sa- 
tisfactory credentials,” I would beg 
leave to make a remark or two. 
Your correspondent attempts to 
prove, that because the apostles 
were invested with the power of 
working miracles, and with the 
gift of prophecy, they were enti- 
tled to that credit which would 
not be due to ordinary ministers, 
in consequence of their not possess- 
ing these endowments. “ They,” 
that is, the apostles, says he, 
“had indisputable credentials of 
thei being divinely appointed to 
office in the gifts of prophecy and 
miracles ; so that they might ap- 
peal to the senses of mankind in 
proof that they were sent of God.” 
Now, it appears to me, that when 
the apostle says, “‘ We are ambas- 
sadors for Christ,” he has not the 
least allusion to any credentials 
with which he was attended, but 
solely to the general office or busi- 
ness of an ambassador, which is, 
agreeably to the definition of your 
correspondent, “ to represent his 
sovereign in the transaction of at- 
fairs in which it is either not con- 
venient, or impracticable, for the 
sovereign himself to give his per- 
sonal attendance.” This interpre- 
tation will appear to be correct, if 
we consider the explanatory clause 
which the apostle immediately sub- 
joins“ as. though God did be- 
seech you by us.” This expres- 
sion evidently points out the con- 
struction which he wished to be 
put on the preceding phrase— 
Ambassadors for Christ. 1 think 
if your correspondent will look 
calmly and patiently at the context 
of this disputed age, he will 
see that the apostle’s definition of 
his own phrase, clearly extends it 
to all who proclaim the reconcilia- 
tion, “ As though God did be- 
seech (you) by us, we pray (you) 
in Christ’s stead, Be ye reconciled 
to God.” Now will your corres- 
pondent affirm, that there are none 
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who beseech men to be reconciled 
to God in the name and by the 
authority of Christ? If he does 
not deny this, then all such, upon 
the apostle’s own explanation, are 
Ambassadors for Christ. Or will 
your correspondent say that Christ 
has no Ambassador upon earth? 
and that the ministry of reconci- 
liation is no longer carried on by 
men. He must maintain this, for 
an Ambassador, Paul says, is one 
who in Christ’s stead, beseeches 
men to be reconciled to God. 
Does not your correspondent him- 
self profess both to preach the 

in the name of Christ, and 
in the stead of Christ, who cannot, 
or who does not personally appear ? 
Is not that gospel, which he 
preaches, the ministry of recon- 
ciliation? If so, then he appears 
to me, according to the phraseo- 
logy of Paul, to be an Ambas- 
sador for Christ. 

Your correspondent subsequent- 
ly remarks, “ We can only reasor 
out of the Scriptures; and deep 
as may be the conviction on our 
minds, of the truth of our state- 
ments, we must, after all, exhort 
our hearers to search the sacred 
records as the test of our doc- 
trines.” And, I would ask, did 
not the apostles aet in precisely 
the same manner? Were not the 
means which they employed for 
the conviction of their hearers of a 
perfectly moral hind? Did they 
not “appeal to their reason and 
their conscience?” Did they not 
say to them, “ We speak as to 
wise men: judge ye what we 
say?” And did not Luke, or 
whoever wrote the Acts, commend 
the Bereans, “in that they re- 
ceived the word with all readiness 
of mind, and searched the Screp- 
tures daily, whether those things 
were so?” 

The opinion of Doddridge on 
the passage in question, appears to 
be correct, and highly worthy of 
attention. Under the phrase, 
‘* Ambassadors for Christ,” he 
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says, “ The apostles were so in a 
liar sense; but if it be the 
will of Christ, that ministers in 
all ages should press men to accept 
the treaty of reconciliation esta- 
blished in him, then it is evident, 
they may be called his ambassa- 
dors, even though -such a phrase 
had never been used in Scripture.” 
And yet this sentiment of the pious 
and learned doctor, is one of “the 
undigested crudities, the barbarous 
and unscriptural dogmata which 
are compatible only with profound 
ignorance or me ne inatten- 
tion.” Also, the appropriation of 
the apostle’s phrase by those who 
are engaged in promulgating the 
tidings of mercy, and in beseeching 
sinners to be reconciled to God ; 
a phrase which, so far from being 
likely to create feelings of pride in 
the breast of any pious minister, is 
directly calculated to impress him 
with the importance and accounta- 
bility of his station,—is, in the 
view of your “ Nenconformist 
Minister,” among the number of 
those evils, which ought to be 
zealously resisted, “ lest the world 
should again be visited with a 
curse, dark and intolerable as that 
of the Papal usurpation—the Bible 
closed, the Inquisition revived, 
the purity of the faith stained, the 
simplicity of worship adulterated, 
and Christian liberty outraged, 
exiled, destroyed.” Far be it 
from me to attach undue import- 
ance to the ministerial office, or to 
advocate any thing which is op- 
posed to the principles of enlight- 
ened dissent: and I can, therefore, 
highly approve many of his prin- 
ciples, and allow that his reason- 
ing upon them is both manly and 
scriptural. But I cannot concede 
to him the propriety of renouncing 
the term in question, until he has 
shown, that the ministry of recon- 
ciliation is not as fully in our 
hands, as it was in those of the 
Apostles. 
I am yours, &c. 
Erastus. 
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ON THE PROPENSITY OF MEN TO 
PREFER CEREMONIAL TO MORAL 
OBEDIENCE. 

(Tue substance of the following essay, 
and of another that will appear in our 
next number, was delivered in a late 
monthly meeting sermon, in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of London. 
The introductory and concluding 
parts of the discourse are omitted.) 


It is impossible for any one, ac- 
customed to observation and read- 
ing, to be unaware of the extent 
to which this propensity has been 
indulged by men of every religious 
profession. The most enlightened 
and holy disciples of Christ, are 
not, in the present imperfect state, 
entirely divested of it; but, oeca- 
sionally at least, betray a zeal in 
favour of ceremonies of divine, if 
not of human appointment, beyond 
that which the most excellent mo- 
ral duty obtains from them. In 
the ordmary rank of Christian be- 
lievers, nothing is more common 
than the transfer of that ardent 
affection, which moral truth and 
purity unquestionably demand, to 
some ritual appendage, either de- 
duced from the scriptures, or “Te- 
ceived by tradition from the fa- 
thers :” while the multitude, with 
whom religion is nothing but a 
name and a show, confine their 
attention to ceremonial obser- 
vances, make no scruple to vio- 
late moral principles in their de- 
fence, and at best consider mo- 
rality as no part of a religious 
character. 

This propensity has been dis- 
covered in every age of the world, 
under every/dispensation of re- 
ligion, and among every descrip- 
tion of people. It was this which 
first corrupted patriarchal tradi- 
tion, obscured and perverted the 
truth imparted to men before the 
existence of revelation, and in a 
short time overspread the earth 
with numerous forms of gross 
idolatry. That the Jews might 
be without excuse, if they should 
adopt the superstition and practice 
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the idolatry of the Gentiles, they 
were provided with a ritual as well 
as a moral code, by the interpo- 
sition of God himself, who first 
recited, in the most solemn man- 
ner, the essential obligations of 
moral truth, and then enjoined 
every minute ceremony, with a 
precision that left thenr in no dan- 
ger of mistaking his will. But 
among that chosen and favoured 
people the same restless and mis- 
chievous propensity soon prevailed, 
and led them into the crimes and 
miseries common to the rest of 
mankind. 

Both the ceremonial and moral 
law were published at Sinai for 
one important end—to lead the 
Jews to a voluntary and cordial 
obedience to the divine will ; and 
nothing could be a greater abuse 
of that sublime revelation, than to 
suppose that its ritual precepts 
might be separated from its moral 
injunctions, and would be accept- 
able to God, whatever immorality 
pertained to the character of those 
who observed them. This, how- 
“ever, was the absurd and corrupt 
opinion which the Jews soon be- 
gan to entertain ; and their prac- 
tice early and awfully accorded 
with it. Instead of the means, 
they made their ceremonies the 
end of religion: instead of the 
shadows, they made them the sub- 
-stance of devotion: instead of 
auxiliaries to the performance of 
moral duty, and the attainment of 
moral purity, they made them the 
substitutes for morality and holi- 
ness ; and while they contended 
with enthusiastic zeal for some 
trifling ritual observance, they 
* neglected the weightier matters 
of the law—judgment, mercy, and 
faith.” 

The abhorrence that God by the 
prophets so frequently expressed 
of ceremonies, which he himself 
had appointed, and which were at 
the time in full force, arose from 
those cerentonies having been se- 
parated from the moral truth and 


duty which he had enjoined them 
to subserve and promote. To hear 
him reject with disdain, as he often 
does, the very rites which he had 
prescribed and promised to ac- 
cept, creates at first embarrassment 
and surprise: but when we ob- 
serve the Jews performing them 
without any regard to his moral 
commands, and consequently with- 
out any desire to glorify and re- 
semble his holy character ; when 
we find them eagerly observing 
and multiplying the ceremonial 
parts of his worship, with dispo- 
sitions which he had expressly for- 
bidden and condemned, and even 
practising every kind of moral im- 
purity under -the cloke of ritual 
superstition and zeal; when we 
perceive that the means by which 
they obtained access to God, in- 
stead of promoting their hatred of 
sin, actually set their hearts at 
ease in committing it--we cease 
to wonder at the strongest expres- 
sions of loathing and contempt 
with which he reprobates their 
conduct. 

Every one knows how early this 
propensity began to prevail in the 
Christian world. A lively _recol- 
lection of the character of Christ, 
and a devout regard to the evan- 
gelical and apostolic writings, were 
the means of rendering the first 
Christian churches singularly holy 
and upright, and of causing the 
few and simple rites which they 
were taught to observe, to occupy 
their proper place, in subserviency 
to the moral and spiritual purposes 
of their profession. . But: the first 
race of believers was scarcely re- 
moved by death, before this idola- 
trous propensity began to corrupt 
the simplicity of Christian wor- 
ship, and deface the beauty and 
glory of the Christian church. The 
disproportionate importance which 
was soon attached to the legitimate 
ceremonies of Christianity, and the 
human ordinances which were gra- 
dually introduced among them, be- 
came confirmed by the alliance of 
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the church with the state, and in- 
creased in a most rapid manner, 
and to a most awful extent, when 
that alliance furnished political 
rulers with authority to interfere 
in religious worship, and Christian 
ministers with an inducement to 
accommodate the character and 
services of the church to the pa- 
gan superstition, which the gospel 
was intended to subvert and de- 
stroy. 

Without proceeding further in 
the history of this ‘injurious pro- 
pensity, let us trace it to its true 
origin, in the moral infirmities and 
evil dispositions of our fallen na- 
ture. 

It arises, first, from a deplorable 
ignorance of God, which leads 
‘men to presume that he can be 
pleased with what is most gratify- 
ing to their own senses. After 
accusing the Jews in the most 
awakening terms of this evil, and 
specifying some awful, instances 
of their having subverted moral 
truth and duty, by their multiplied 
rites, the offended Jehovah says— 
“These things hast thoudone, and I 
kept silence: thou thoughtest that 
I was altogether such an one as 
thyself.” Unless in the direct prac- 
tice of idolatry—the positive wor- 
ship of other beings instead of God 
—it is perhaps impossible to find 
a proof of man’s want of spiritual 
knowledge more convincing and 
more lamentable than what this 
part of his conduct affords. Nor 
must the ignorance, which sub- 
stitutes ceremonies for morals, be 
viewed as a mere deficiency of in- 
tellect, since men of the greatest 
strength of mind, of the noblest 
flights of imagination, and of the 
highest attainments in knewledge 
on other subjects, have furnished 
some of the most glaring examples 
of such superstition, and though 
giants in literature and science, in 
their religious character have be- 
trayed the imbecility and folly of 
children. 

The evil of which we complain, 
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proceeds, secondly, from disaffec- 
tion tg God and each other, which 
gives the heart a bias towards any 
plausible substitute for the culti- 
vation of moral principle, and the 
exercise of moral duty. The basis 
of all just morals is laid by divine 
revelation in the love of God and 
man. Now this love, possessed 
by our original nature, was lost 
by the fall; and from this un- 
happy forfeiture of moral purity 
and truth arises no small measure 
of the evil we are now exposing. 
The preference which men ge- 
nerally give to ceremonial obser- 
vances may easily be traced to 
their depravity of heart, darkening 
and perverting their intellectual 
faculties ; and by first indisposing 
them to holy pursuits, rendering 
them unable to discern the indis- 
pensable obligation and consum- 
mate excellence of the moral law. 
If this transcript of the image, this 
revelation of the will of Ged, ac- 
corded with our affections, there 
would be no difficulty in either 
understanding or obeying it. If 
we felt no aversion to the subject, 
and no reluctance to the study, 
the comprehension of it would be 
easy, and the practice delightful. 
It may be said, that the obser- 
vance of rites, divinely appointed, 
is an expression of love to God 
and man, and must therefore rank 
with a direct moral exercise :—apd™ 
so far as such observance is ren- 
dered tributary to moral purposes 
—to the attainment of ‘spiritual- 
ity and holiness :—this must be 
admitted: but when the noblest 
rite of the Christian church is 
taken out of this its proper place, 
raised to a separate individual im- 
portance, and observed without re- 
gard to the holy effects it is in- 
tended to answer, such observance 
becomes a proof of moral obliquity 
and defection ; and whatever zeal 
for God the observers profess, it is 
a zeal not according to knowledge 
or righteousnes. 

This evil is, thirdly, fostered by 
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the supineness of men, which leads 
them to prefer the easy observance 
of ceremonial duty, to the difficult 
and sometimes hazardous under- 
takings of moral service. Every 
picture drawn in the New Testa- 
ment of that moral purity which is 
essential to the Christian character, 
implies the arduous nature of the 
important enterprise, and the ne- 


. Cesaity of the most vigorous exer- 


tion, under the aid of Almighty 
influence. The most superficial 
performance of moral duty, to be 
consistent and correct, requires un- 
ceasing vigilance, and undaunted 
fortitude and zeal ; and: to become 
holy in disposition and conduct, 
even to that partial extent, and in 
that imperfect degree attainable in 
the present state, while it essen- 
tially depends on the continued 
operations of the Spirit of God, 
demands on our part the greatest 
possible self-denial, activity, watch- 
fulness, courage, and perseverance. 
But how extremely rare are ex- 
amples of this entire devotedness 
to the moral and holy purposes of 
the Christian profession, compared 
to the vast numbers who engage 
with constancy and ardour in every 
ritual service that the churches to 
which they belong appoint and ob- 
serve. Among those. whose native 
aversion to moral truth and purity 
has been overcome by the power of 
the gospel, how few are there who 
take that habitual delight in praeti- 
cal holiness, which they manifest on 
every occasion of ceremonial wor- 
ship !—Elow few are there whose 
delight in ceremonial worship arises 
wholly, or chiefly, from the hope of 
its being instrumental in advancing 
their conformity to the moral per- 
fections of its divine object! The 
solution of this problem must in 
part, at least, be sought in the 
native indolence of the human 
mind, aud its consequent prefer- 
ence, when it becomes religious, 
of those parts of religion which are 
attended with the least difficulty. 
This propensity, fourthly, be- 
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trays the vanity and ostentation of 
mankind, which can be gratified 
by nothing but what admits of 
publicity, parade, and show. Obe- 
dience to moral as well as ritual 
precepts, must, in a greater or a less 
degree, fall under the observation 
of others, and should therefore be 
performed with some regard to 
their judgment of our conduct, 
and especially with a desire to pro- 
mote their favourable opinion of 
the truth and service of God. Al- 
though the principles of moral 
purity do not themselves fall un- 
der immediate public observation, 
those principles have all their na- 
tural and genuine expression, and 
may be more clearly or more ob- 
scurely recognized by some exter- 
nal evidence. This, however, af- 
fords no very extensive field for 
display, nor is the character of the 
exhibition very likely to attract 
public notice, or excite popular 
applause. True Christian morality 
is unambitious and unobtrusive. 
It aims to adorn the gospel which 
produces it, rather than to acquire 
a name and praise for itself. Such 
is its character, when its practical 
operations are most public and vi- 
sible: but moral principles, as they 
are sown and cultivated in the soil 
of “an honest and good heart,” are 
altogether hidden from the view of 
the world, and beheld by Him 
only “ who seeth in secret.” De- 
riving no encouragement, and re- 
ceiving no honour from men, there 
is nothing in this essential depart- 
ment of moral obedience to flatter 
our vanity and ambition, or induce 
us, from an ostentatious motive, 
to enter upon the hallowed exer- 
cise. If the force of moral truth, 
self-applied by careful study, did 
not cast down our high imagina- 
tions, they must fall through want 
of support from the notice and 
praise of men. If humbleness of 
mind formed no essential branch 
of evangelical purity, and did not 
necessarily enter into the studies 
and pursuits of the Christian mo- 
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ralist, it would at least be coun- 
tenanced by the privacy of the ex- 
ereise, and promoted by the con- 
sciousness that He, who alone be- 
holds it, “ resisteth the proud and 
hath respect to the lowly.” 

Far different is the poblie and 
social character which ceremonial 
obedience usually wears. That 
devotion of the heart, indeed, and 
that “ fellowship with the Father 
and with his Son Jesus Christ,” 
which ceremonies of divine ap- 
pointment are intended to promote, 
obtrude no farther into public 
notice than moral purity; and 
their cultivation, when the be- 
liever retreats from society into 
himself, is equally adapted to 
abase him in his own esteem. But 
outward ceremonial worship, when 
confined to the observarice of rites 
divinely authorised, is much more 
adapted to encourage ostentation 
than the most public act of moral 
duty. And when, moreover, it 
is extended to ceremonies unau- 
thorised by God, and even the out- 
ward signs of his presence are 
lost in thé multitude of human de- 
vices and forms, how ean the most 
liberal charity conclude, that the 
devotees are seeking any thing be- 
yond “the honour that cometh 
from men.” 

This propensity, lastly, betrays 
the self-righteousness of men, who 
hope to atone for their breaches of 
the moral law, and justify them- 
selves before God, by the easy 
performance of ceremonial wor- 
ship. Nothing is more common 
among men of sober habits and 
virtuous dispositions, who live in 
the total or partial neglect of divine 
worship, than to conclude that their 
morality will counterbalance their 
irreligion, and preserve them from 
punishment after death, if not se- 
cure them an abode in heaven. 
Accustomed from early life to as- 
sociate morality with health, pro- 
sperity, and reputation, and yet re- 
taining all their native aversion 
to divine truth and service, they 
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exhibit a strange combination of 
integrity to men and infidelity to 
God, and become adepts in the 
art of persuading their consciences, 
that they can discharge their re- 
ligious obligations by drafts upon 
their moral virtue and worth. It 
is, on the other hand, almost, if 
not quite as common, for immoral 
men, whose vices and crimes are 
too numerous to leave them the 
smallest hope on this ground, to 
have recourse with frequency and 
ardour to ceremonial worship, and, 
like ancient criminals, when pur- 
sued by the sword of justice, te 
make the altar of God their last 
resort, and grasp its horns, in the 
confident hope of mercy and sal- 
vation. 

This is, unquestionably, the 
most evil source whence the pro- 
pensity before us can proceed, and 
the most awful form it can assume. 
To court the observation and ap- 
plause of men—to be contented 
and pleased with a name to live 
among creatures of so erring and 
partial a judgment—to render the 
forms of religion the means of 
raising a reputation in the world 
—and to hazard the displeasure of 
God, and all its d effects in 
a future state, for the sake of a 
little temporary exaltation in hu- 
man esteem, though greatly of- 
fensive to the Most High, inas- 
much as it involves the pride which 
he abhors, is yet so absurdly crimi- 
nal, that we often smile amidst our 
censure, and are constrained to pity 
its folly more strongly than we 
condemn its guilt. But when, in 
defiance of scripture and reason, it 
is presumed that ceremonial ob- 
servances will absolve from moral 
criminality, and procure, not only 
the approbation of men, but the 
friendship of God: when attempts 
are made, by the mere formalities 
of worship, to bribe the Judge of 
all, to make compensation for the 
past, and purchase indulgence for 
the future: when ritual offerings, 
frequently what God has not en- 
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joined, are ted at his altar, in 
the fullest confidence that they will 
discharge moral debts,and purchase 
spiritual blessings and celestial ho- 
nours and joys ;—every smile is re- 
pressed by the horror of the scene ; 
and the gross ignorance we behold, 
arises so obviously from the aliena- 
tion of a depraved heart, averse to 
truth, and at enmity against God, 
that every other feeling is lost in 
that of astonishment, that even his 
long suffering can endure the in- 
numerable instances, and the in- 
cessant repetition of so daring an 
offenee ! 
(To be continued. ) 
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ON THE CONDUCT OF SEVERAL 
INDEPENDENT MINISTERS, WHO 
HAVE LATELY SOUGHT EPISCO- 
PAL ORDINATION. 


(To the Editors. ) 


Since the time when the members 
of the Church of England and the 
Non-conformists became two sepa- 
rate denominations of Christians, 
no long interval has passed, with- 
out affording some instances both 
of dissenting ministers who have 
conformed to the hierarchy, and 
of clergymen who have left the 
Church, and united themselves to 
the Dissenters. This is. nothing 
new, and it surprises nobody. If 
a change of sentiment upon sub- 
jects of ecclesiastical discipline 
have really taken place, it is ad- 
mitted, that it is perfectly right to 
avow it, and to give preference, in 
future, to such connexions as are 
pointed out by conscience and 
consistency. It has fallen to my 
lot, however, of late, to be ac- 
quainted with several instances in 
which a different course has been 
pursued ; and in which persons 
having a previous wish to minister 
in the Established Church, if that 
object could be accomplished, have 
entered upon the pastoral office in 
Independent churches, intending 


to hold it no longer, than till an 
opportunity should be afforded of 
being invested with the clerical 
character and dignity in the com- 
munity to which they had already 
given their affectionate preference. 
Now, the question which I wish 
to have decided, and generally 
understood, is, whether, upon any 
solid, consistent, and scriptural 
principles, such a practice as this 
can be justified. My opinion is, 
that the practice alluded to is ut- 
terly incapable of vindication. Of 
the validity of my reasons for con- 
cluding in the negative upon this 
point, your readers will, of course, 
determine for themselves. 

First, I cannot reconcile the 
practice in question to those strict 
principles of integrity from which 
Christian ministers ought never to 
swerve or depart. In the usual 
course of things, before a person is 
chosen to be pastor in one of our 
churches, he enjoys, as a student, 
the benefits of instruction in some 
one of our public academical in- 
stitutions, which are supported by 
the voluntary contributions of in- 
dividuals belonging to our deno- 
mination, or from funds which 
have been bequeathed by persons 
of the same description. Now, 
this being the case, it appears to 
me, that a young man who enter- 
tains the desire and intention be- 
fore stated, of subsequently enter- 
ing into the Establishment, cannot, 
with consistency and honour, place 
himself in any of our seminaries, 
for the purpose of reaping the ad- 
vantages, which heintends not touse 
for the benefit of those who, on this 
implied condition, bestow them. 
Can he reconcile it to integrity and 
to a good conscience to subsist 
upon the funds, and to partake of 
the benefits of an institution, sup- 
ported for purposes different from 
those which possess his own mmd? 
It may surely be presumed, that 
the object of those who maintain, 
by their subscriptions, our public 
academies, or colleges, is to sup- 
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ply our own churches with ap- 
proved pastors, or to raise up mi- 
nisters who shall propagate Chris- 


tianity, according to our own 
views both of its spirit and its out- 
ward form. The church of Eng- 
land has an ample revenue secured 
to her by law; her seats of learn- 
ing are most muniticently en- 
dowed; and, in such a state of 
things, it cannot be necessary that 
the voluntary subscriptions of Dis- 
senters should be perverted from 
their original intention to her use ; 
and the subscribers themselves 
might surely with justice object, 
that their contributions should be 
thus employed. No Dissenter, I am 
persuaded, would regret thathe has 
contributed to the education of a 
student, whoshould afterwards be- 
come a faithful minister of the 
gospel in the Establishment ; nor 
does it follow, from what T have 
advanced, that a person who has 
studied under the patronage of 
Dissenters, is bound to be always 
a Dissenter himself. Let his con- 
formity be honest, and let it imme- 
diately follow his conviction, and, 
however mysterious the change 
may appear to Dissenters, if they 
have reason to think him an up- 
right man in all other matters, 
they will not condemn him for 
this, but will place it among those 
unaccountable things, of which, in 
this world, there are many, and 
which will be better understood at 
the judgment-day. But these are 
cases entirely different from that 


-of a person who reaps the benefits 


of an ‘institution, with an intention 
to employ the advantages which 
he derives from it, in a manner 
quite foreign to its design. Be- 
sides, may it not be presumed, 
that the only reason why students 
who prefer the Church of England, 
do not prefer her schools also, is, 
that, on someaccount,theyfind them 
inaccessible! And where is the ho- 
nesty, not to say the honour, of pro- 


euring admission into our institu- . 


tions: from mere necessity, or of 
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using them as the convenient 
means of rising into notice ? 

When the person whom I have 
described goes out into our 
churches, and preaches among them 
in the character of a probationer, 
or candidate for the pastoral office, 
he’ places himself in another si- 
tuation, which I eannot reconcile 
to strict honour. If the people 
whom he visits be Independents, 
he ought to presume that their 
desire must be to make choice of a 
pastor with views similar to their 
own. Fair dealing, therefore, seems 
to require him, at least, to make 
it known that he is not an Inde- 
pendent ; and if, after this, he 
should be chosen, ¢which is no 
unlikely thing in the present day) 
the inconsistency will belong no 
more to him, than to his consti- 
tuents. But have not they a right 
to exercise their own discretion in 
this matter? Certainly they have. 
I quarrel with nothing but the 
name which they choose to retain. 
Independents they are not; and 
why should they continue to be so 
denominated ? 

The thing which next follows 
the choice of a pastor among us, 
is his ordination ; a religious ser- 
vice to which serious men of all 
denominations, however they may 
have differed respecting its nature 
and design, have approached “with 
fear and trembling.” On this oc- 
casion the ordained ex- 
presses feelings and purposes so 
peculiarly interesting, and pledges 
himself, in public, to engage- 
ments of such tremendous import- 
ance, that his mind may well be 
filled with the deepest awe and ‘so- 
lemnity. If the people who hear 
his vows could allow themselves to 
suppose, that they are a covering 
for some selfish manceuvres, or 
that they are mixed with any por- 
tion of double-dealing, they must 


-look upon him with horror and 


contempt. Among’ the questions 

to him, there ‘is: one, 

which, I believe, is never omitted, 
T2 
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and which requires an explicit 
avowal of his sentiments upon the 
subjects of non-conformity and 
church discipline. Of what refuge 
can the would-be churchman 
avail himself on this occasion? 
Does he endeavour to avoid his 
dissenting ordination? No: heis 
known sometimes to hurry it on 
with a speed which is scarcely de- 
cent. Probably he regards it as a 


= of the process — is to give 
im weight and consequence, and 
thus to promote his u te ob- 


ject.. But how does he conscien- 
tiously dispose of the question re- 
lating to dissent from the Establisb- 
ment, into whose pale he wishes to 
obtain admission? Of what such 
persons do conscientiously I have 
no knowledge ; but I happen to 
be acquainted with some of the 
schemes which they have adopted 
for passing through the ordeal of 
a dissenting ordination. One young 
divine had the modesty to propose 
it to the le minister 
painted to conduct that part of his 
ordination, more immediately con- 
nected with dissent, to unite with 
him in keeping non-conformity as 
much as possible in the back 
ground. The worthy and upright 
man, who was thus insulted, very 
ly refused to take any part 
in the service on such conditions. 
In another case, when the — 
relative to dissent was 
the hopeful candidate, was 
found to be prepared with a con- 
trivance, = pr - which 
no one wi ute. is reply to 
was, that after the very able state- 
ment of the principles of dissent, 
which had been made by the 
minister who examined him, it 
was quite unnecessary for him to 
advance any thing more u “4 
subject. This person has 
and is noWunderstood to be. io 
forming quarantine previous to 
hisintrodaction into the Establish- 
ment ; and when reminded, some 
time ago, of his ordinatiom vows, 
he very promptly referred to the 


chasm which he managed to leave 
in them. I make no remark on 
such conduct as this, but commit 
it to the certain and unqualified 
execration of all honest minds. 
Secondly, I object to this. prac- 
tice on the ground of consistency ; 
for, when I eonsider the nature 
and the magnitude of the things 
in which Independents differ from 
the church of England, it appears 
to me, that the divine must be 
grossly inconsistent, who agrees 
in opinion with the one party, and 
yet preaches and administers 
the ordinances of religion in con- 
nexion with the other. The case 
at issue between us and church- 
men, is not one of those which 
will admit of coalition in all our 
religious concerns on the principle 
of mutual forbearance. This has 
been the opinion of the best in- 
formed and most liberal-minded 
men of both communities. It will 
be allowed, for instance, by the 
readers of the Christian Instructor, 
that the worthy men. who are most 
active in promoting the interests 
of the Bible ate well in- 
ae liberal; but what 
pains have they repeatedly taken 
to show, that the chjest” which 
they mutually desire to promote, 
is one in which they do ‘not com- 
promise the peculiarities of either 
denomination. The circulation of 
the Bible “ without nole or com- 
ment,” is an object in which they 
ron farther dare inpationy er 
one step a t 
to travel together. It is their de- 
liberate opinion, that neither. party 
can, with consistency, _ — 
tenance to the (aggre ted 
other. Thus, the vied 
fathers of non-conformity thought 
upon the subject, when bishop- 
rics placed before them, (not in 
speculation merely) could not 


into theEstablishment. And a very 
transient view of the ecclesiastical 
-polity of either body, will show, 


that. the system which a minister 
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prefers in theory, he must, if he 
would be consistent, adopt like- 
wise in practice. 

Let. us consider, for instance, 


the claims of episcopacy. She 
declares peremptorily to all who 
her decisions, that no one 

is duly authorized to minister in 
divine things without ordination 
by a a either of the Church 
of England, or that of Rome. Con- 
sistently with this, no true son of 
the church presumes to open his 
mouth in the name of the Lord, 
until his diocesan has said, “‘ Take 
thou authority to preach the word 
of God,” &c. To be ordained, in 
her sense of it, is to renounce all 
former ordinations. Some of the 
more moderate non-conformists, of 
1660, could .not consent to treat 
their ordination by presbyters with 
this indignity ; and so conscien- 
tions were they, that this matter 
alone kept them out of the pale of 
the Establishment. But what con- 
sistency can there be between her 
language on this material point, 
and the conduct of her sons, whom 
we have had, or may still have, 
amongst ourselves? Is it a dio- 
cesan bishop alone, who can give 
authority to preach the word of 
God? Why, then, do they pre- 
sume to preach it without his 
sanction? Were they prepared 
to pay that respect to his dignity 
which he plainly demands, con- 
sistency would require that they 
should never preach more, until 
he have granted them ordination. 
On the other hand, I suppose, 
they profess to have received a 
divine call to the work of the mi- 
= why do they engage ‘in 
it? whatever commission they 
have received from God, the 
ishop forbids them to attend to it, 
until it shall have been counter- 
signed by himself. If they be- 
lieve, then, that they are “ moved 
by the Holy Ghost” to preach the 
Gospel, what must they think, if 


think .at all, of epi > 
whch would completely sdance 
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them, if they only conformed to 
her rules? What a strange com- 
plication of inconsistencies have we 
in the case of those young preach- 
ers, who humbly tender their ser- 
vices to the bishop, but whom he 
keeps in doubt, or has driven to 
despair, respecting the final issue ! 
The language of their conduct is 
to this effect: “‘ My lord, if your 
lordship will conform yourself to 
my wishes so far as to ordain me, 
and moreover to instal] me, I will 
then conform to your lordship’s 
system, and will heartily believe, 
that the clerical orders commu- 
nicated by your lordship and your 
compeers, are the only valid au- 
thority to preach the Gospel. But, 
my lord, in the mean time, while 
your lordship is considering this 
matter, I must take authority to 
myself to preach without these 
orders, and if your lordship should 
come to an unfavourable decision 
respecting my case,—why then, I 
intend to continue my ministry, 
upon some plan or other, to the 
end of my days.” Upon a less 
momentous subject, such .a ludi- 
crous assemblage of absurdities, 
might provoke a smile ; but upon 
this, the serious Christian will do 
well to remember, that there are 
other ingredients than absurdity 
mixed up with the composition, 
and such as are more awful in 
their kind. Let him repress his 
risibility, and mourn for the ho- 
nour of God — yews 
subj if pursued, is one which, 
1 pve would be very fruitful 
in ical uses and inferences. 
To deduce these, however, may be 
a profitable employ for the sup- 
porters and of our se- 
minaries for the education of young 
ministers ; for the deacons 

other members of Independent 
churches ; and, I might add, for 
the bishops of the Church of Eng- 
land, were it not \presumption m 
me to suppose, that any remarks 
of ‘mine could find their way into 
so exalted. a quarter. However, 
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to those whom it may concern, I 
shall leave the matter, with only a 
single additional remark. If I be 
not mistaken, it is a silly propen- 
sity to admire jingle and parade, 
under the borrowed name of great 


_ ‘talents, that has prepared the way 


for the introduction of ‘this, and 
various other evils, amongst us. If 
one of our churches have wanted 

, a great man roust be ob- 
tained at all events. But when a 
people are led by such a motive as 
this, in the -choice of a minister, 
are they not under the influence of 
feelings as unscriptural as can well 
be conceived? Let them be led 
more by the precepts and spirit of 
the New Testament, and they will 
seek that which is good, rather 
than that which is great; but if 
they be led by a different spirit, 


[Marcu, 
let them expect to be “ filled with 


their own ways.” Natural talents 
are highly valuable, and a portion 
of them is indispensable in a 
Christian minister ; but’ the most 
necessary talents of all are habits 
of devotion, humility, zeal, pru- 
dence, self-denial, and moderation. 
If our churches, when destitute of 
a pastor, were frequently to read 
in their social meetings the Epistles 
to Timothy and Titus, remem- 
bering that in those sacred records 
they have the exact model of the 
man for whom they should pray 
and seek, the most happy ¢onse- 
quences might be expected to fol- 
low. I earnestly recommend such 
a practice to them, and remain, 


Yours, very respectfully, 
Jacosus. 
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Tuere are, in the life of every 
believer in the revelation of Christ, 
moments, when the sublime and 
awful truths ‘of that revelation are 
ted to the “ mind’s eye,” in 
unwonted aspects of importance : 
there are paroxysms of faith, in 
which sin, and misery, and death, 
and ‘hell, and heaven ; and eter- 
nity, and God, are» pressed upon 


‘our imaginations with a force, that 


makes us startle. In these awaken- 
ing periods, “ What shall we do to 
be saved?” is not the only interro- 
gatory: we feel a shock of horror 


“atthe view around us of a sinning, 


‘world ; passing from a 
stage of probationary existence 
into another of judgment, and that 
unending. Weask ourselves if we 





are exerting all our energies to ar- 
rest their progress towards a des- 
tiny too frightful for contemplation. 
We fancy we could rush forth into 
the streets and roads, accosting 
every man we might meet, and 
_ asking if he knew his condition, 
and whither he was tending. We 
‘feel as if, with impassioned elo- 
quence, and tears, and prayers, 
and exhortations, we should be 
sure to rouse men from their lethar- 
gy of death, if we could but gain 
their ears, and sound tothem “the 
wrath to come.” Alas! like cor- 
poreal convulsions; these mental 
religious exacerbations are short in 
proportion to their violence. We 
soon relapse into the ungoaded 
tenor of our respective habits, and 
Jeave mankind to death and con- 
demnation. Not that in the nature 
of things, the duration of excite- 
ment, whether of body or of mind, 
can be long ; not that any of the 


grander actions of individuals or 


communities result alone from tem- 
porary stimulus; ‘but we are cul- 
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le, because, in vulgar lan, , 
age da not whilst the — 
heated ; because, we omit to profit 
by our susceptibility, and to com- 
mence a sober, indesinent course 
of deeds and duties, to which we 
feel prompted by all that is touch- 
ing to the passions and the sym- 
pathies of man. What, under such 
convictions, each individual ought 
to practise, to alleviate the miseries, 
and prevent the desperation of his 
wretched fellows, the peculiar cir- 
cumstances, and the private judg- 
ment of each individual, can alone 
determine. We cannot all be 
preachers; or masters; or lec- 
turers. We cannot all be mis- 
sionaries ; but we can all be “ true 
and honest, and just and pure ;” 
we can set an, example to sur- 
rounding observers, of virtue and 
holiness ; we can inculcate, in con- 
versation, religious truth; we can 
protest against vice and immorality, 
and obscenity and profaneness ; 
avoid unchristian levity; contri- 
bute our pecuniary aid to asso- 
ciations for diffusing good, to Bible 
Societies and Missions ; “ be dili- 


gent in. business, fervent in spirit,” 


serving the Lord.” 

There are, however, men, whom 
such mighty impressions as we 
have alluded to, reach, in an atti- 
tude for grander and more potent 
exertions ; who, deeply conscious 
of the tremendous interests at 
stake, and of the brevity of human 
life, resolve to lose no time, to spare 
no pains, to shun no dangers, in an 
attempt at rescue and salvation. 
Their worldly circumstances do 
not prohibit; and the Spirit of 
God encourages to missionary la- 
bours. One of these was Henry 
Martyn ; aman, who, as the sketch 
we shall subjoin of his short, but 

ent course, will prove, was 
prompted by no short-lived mo- 
tives, deterred by no infantile fears ; 
who did not commence his arduous 
career from ignorance of its con- 
comitant trials, nor repent his re- 
solution, when his flagging strength 
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realized the mournful anticipations 
of his prophetic mind. 

Henry Martyn was born at 
Truro, in Cornwall, Feb. 18,1781. 
Mr. John Martyn, his father, had 
been a labourer in the mines ; but, 
in the intervals of toil, he had stu- 
died arithmetic and the mathe- 
matics, and rendered himself fit 
for a higher rank in society. He 
became chief clerk in a mercantile 
office ; was pious and respectable ; 
and enjoyed considerably more 
than a competency. Henry was 
placed in a grammar school, before 
he was eight years old; and, be- 
fore he was fifteen, competed for 
a vacant scholarship at Oxford : he 
failed, but, “in the opinion of 
some of the examiners,” he ought 
to have been elected ; though he 
subsequently rejoiced at this fai- 
lure: “ Had I become a member 
of the University, the profligate 
acquaintance I had there, would 
have introduced me to a scene of 
debauchery, in which I must, in 
all probability, from my extreme 
youth, have sunk for ever,”—p. 6. 
He returned for two years to the - 
grammar school, and, in October, 
1797, repaired to Cambridge, and 
commenced his residence: at St. 
John’s College. At the public ex- 
amination in December, he ob- 
tained a reputable place in the 
first class ; at the next examination, 
in the summer, he reached the 
second station in the first class ; 
and at the examination at Christ- 
mas, 1799, he was first. “ His 
name stood first upon the list at 
the college examination, in the 
summer of the year 1800;” for 
his “ decided superiority” in ma- 
thematics, “the highest acade- 
mical honour was adjudged him in 
January, 1801,” when he had not 
completed his twentieth year : and 
he received, also, “ the first of two 
prizes, given annually, to the best 
proficients in mathematics, amongst 
those bachelors who have just taken 
their degree.” In March, 1802, he 
was chosen Fellow of St. John’s : 
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and soon afterwards writing “ for 
one of those prizes, two of which 
are given to those who have been 
last admitted Bachelors of Arts, 
the first oe was assigned to him 
for the Latin prose compo- 
sition.” Thus we have seen Mr. 
Martyn bearing away the palm of 
mathematical triumph in a Uni- 
versity, wherein to contend for it 
is fame, to obtain it, glory ; and 
we have seen his brows adorned, 
likewise, with the’tlassic laurel, a 
victory remarkable from two facts ; 
first, that among his antagonists 
“ were men of great classical ce- 
lebrity ;” and, secondly, “ as 
from his entrance at the Univer- 
sity, he had directed an unceasing 
and almost undivided attention to 
mathematics,” hemust have brought 
to the conflict barely more than the 
weapons of his school-boy prepara- 
tion. We have been minute in the 
detail of his literary progress, for 
more than one reason :—some are 
obvious to the intelligence of our 
readers without narration; and 
one is, that they may the better 
— An Braye = net ge 4 
when ve perceived what 
temporal advantages his zeal en- 
abled him to sacrifice. From 
about the period of his father’s 
death, in January, 1800; im- 
ions of religion, seemingly 
made by that event, had been 
gradually , by commu- 
nion, epistolary and personal, with 
a pious and ionate sister ; and 
by the preaching and private friend- 
ship 7 Seeman Simeon. In 
1801 ved on the ministry, 
and about the close of 1802, hear- 
ing Mr. S. “ remark on the benefit 
which had resulted from the ser- 
vices of Dr. Carey in India, his 
attention was thus arrested ;” and 
soon after ““ ing the life of 
David Brainerd, his soul was filled 
with a holy emulation of that ex- 
i man: and, after deep 
consideration and fervent prayer, 
he was at length fixed in a reso- 
lution to imitate his example,” and 
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become himself a missionary, and 
accordingly he offered his serviees 
to that, which is now called “ The 
Church Missionary Society for 
Africa and the East.” About this 
time he seems to have commenced 
his Journal, on which he says, “ I 
am convinced that Christian ex- 
perience is not adelusion—whether 
mine is.so or not will be seen at 
the last day—my object in making 
this journal is to accustom myself 
to self-examination, and to give 
my experience a visible form, so as 
to leave a stronger impression on 
the memory, and thus to improve 
my soul in holiness—for the re- 
view of such a lasting testimony 
will serve the double purpose of 
conviction and consolation.” In 
the autumn of 1903 he was ad- 
mitted into holy orders—an event 
which he had previously contem- 
plated in a frame of mind, well 
worthy the imitation of others so 
circumstanced—* If it is a mercy 
that I am out of hell, what ac- 
count should I make of the glo- 
rious work of the ministry, to 


which I am about to be called, 
who am not worthy to be trodden 
under foot of men.” He became 
curate to Mr. Simeon in Trinity 
Church, Cambridge. 


, and under- 
took the charge of the parish of 
Lelworth, the office of one of 
the _— examiners in his college. 
To seem mene kegenty agp 
appoi more than once. He 
was ordained priest in London, 
March, 1805 ; and afterwards re- 
ceived the degree of Bachelor in 
Divinity, by mgndate from the 
University. Ere this took place 
he had quitted Cambridge for 
ever; he had quitted an affec- 
tionate and sorrowing congre- 
gation ; and was preparing for an 
immediate voyage to India. Dur- 
ing his stay in the metropolis, he 
studied Hindoostanee ; he preached 
at several churches ; he communed 
with such men as Cecil and New- 
ton; and he conflicted with his 
misgiving feelings, his human sen- 
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sations, by meditation and by ar- 
dent prayer.—On the 17th of July 
he sailed in the Union, East India- 
man from Portsmouth, and after 
- two days, his vessel and the fleet 
anchored unexpectedly at Fal- 
mouth. Here they were detained 
three weeks; and hence, on the 
10th of September, he was hurried 
from one, who, if other friends, 
and thé amor patriz had exercised 
ne claims of embargo, would alone 
have rendered the moment of de- 
rag very distressing. Yet, pro- 
bly, Ais agony might be alle- 
viated by the prospect of great des- 
tinies, or the necessity of immediate 
exertions ; but—that o/her bosom— 
what must have been its sensations 
at the word, “ Farewell !” 
Venimus huc ambo, cur non discedimus 
ambo 2 
They were detained a fortnight 
in the Cove of Cork, and on the 
Sist of August, the fleet again 
put to sea—fifty transports, five 
men of war, and the Indiamen. 
On board he read prayers and 


preached. once every Sabbath, to 
auditors very different from those 
he had. hitherto, throughout his 
life, addressed. His reward was 
contempt from some ; opposition 


from others. Some attended 
prayers, for they believed in his 
sincerity ; others absented them- 
selves from the sermon, for he 
reached too much about Hell. 
et, before the close of the voyage, 
he was not without a belief that 
some few had experienced the sal- 
vation of God ; and we take this 
opportunity to express a wish that, 
in the transmission of missionaries, 
tare were always bestowed upon 
their distribution among the many 
ships which visit the same shores. 
To the Company’s navy this re- 
mark is most appropriate ; for the 
population in their vessels is gene- 
ly so considerable, as to excite a 
regret, that whilst they are pro- 
vided with surgeons, and pursers, 
they have no appointment of a 
chaplain. In the China ships the 
Conc. Mac. No. 27. 
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officers and crew alone amount to 
about 160 men. Those vessels, 
which are despatched te the Ma- 
labar or Coromandel Presidencies, 
or to Calcutta, are from 500 to 
1000 tons. burthen ; of which the 
largest are manned, perhaps, by 
120 men; and when to these are 
added the officers ; the passengers ; 
and, in general, troops, as nume- 
rous as the crew; we behold a 
mass of immortal beings, whose 
destitution of spiritual aid for six, 
or eight, or ten months, is certainly 
lamentable. We do not say that 
this evil is permanently and uni-< 
versally remediable ; that the ex- 
penses of official chaplains can be 
encountered by private owners ; 
but we are inclined to think that, 
if the subject were pressed upon 
the attention of the Directors of 
the East India Company, they 
might, possibly, not refuse it con- 
sideration ; they might, perhaps, 
attach a chaplain to what are call- 
ed “ the Company’s own ships ;” 
or, at any rate, they might issue 
their orders, that every captain 
should reserve a berth for a clerical 
passenger, whether a Churchman 
or a Dissenter, until a reasonable 
period previous to departure ; and 
and that such minister be consi- 
dered, pro tempore, as a Company’s 
chaplain ; having actual duty to 
perform on board ; and officiating, 
perhaps, according to the regula- 
tions (and regulations are essential 
in a ship) of the Royal Navy. All 
clerical passengers, however, are 
not Missionaries ; and whilst to the 
performance of their sacred duties, 
these last need no hortation but 
their intrinsic energy, such clergy- 
men, as are appointed to foreign 
stations, would, surely, never re- 
coil from office on their respective 
passages. Certainly, in every in- 
stance of these last, we could not 
expect the apostolic zeal, the pa- 
thetic appeals, which, we learn, 
were displayed and enforced by 
Henry Martyn; but we are quite 
convinced ourselves of the influence 
U 
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of religion to a certain extent, in- 
dependent of the teacher: of the 
power of truth distinct from pa- 
raphrase and illustration. This 
reform may never be realized ; but 
we think it our duty to enter a 
protest against the prevalent prac- 
tice of congregating missionaries 
into one ship, as if they wanted to 
convert each other, or, as if the 
souls of a ship’s company were 
less valuable than those of Maho- 
medans and Hindoos. 

More than one instance of par- 
ticular preservation from disaster 
occurred to Mr. Martyn on the 
voyage. The fleet had weighed 
from Madeira, and was proceed- 
ing towards St. Salvador. “ Soon 
after crossing the line, on the 30th 
of October, the Union, in which 
he sailed, passed in the night 
within a very short distance of a 
dangerous reef of rocks, which 
proved destructive to two other 
vessels. The reef lay exactly 
across the track of the Union,”— 
it was avoided by alacrity and 
vigour, but “ their escape was 
considered as almost miraculous.” 
Of the wrecked vessels, three offi- 
cers lost their lives. On the South 
American coast, the Union incurred 
a similar risk. 

At Saint Salvador, as every 
where else, this ardent missionary 
embraced ail occasions to declare 
the truth of God. He displayed 
it to his host, his host’s household, 
and friends ; and he stoutly con- 
tended for the purity of the faith 
with the monks of a Franciscan 
monastery.—Before this period, it 
had been published to the troops 
on board the different vessels, that 
the capture of the Cape of Good 
Hope was the object of their ex. 
pedition. This intelligence added 


a new stimulus to the apostolic ex- 
ertions of Mr. Martyn ; he preach- 
ed and he prayed with all the fer- 
vour,which the approaching certain 
death of some of his auditors might 
be expected to arouse ; and, when 
the day of battle came, he followed 
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in the rear of the victorious army, 
seeking the wounded and the ex- 
piring, and essaying to pour into 
their bosoms the balm of mercy. 
Here, too, he was preserved from 
destruction, whilst employed in 
this service of love ; for an intox- 
icated Highlander presented his 
musket, and had well nigh shot 
him. He arrived at Madras on 
the 22d of April, 1806; and, es- 
caping two further and terrific 
perils, a hurricane in the Bay of 
Bengal, and a sand-bank, whereon 
the ship had struck, in the Hoog- 
ley, he reached Calcutta in the 
middle of May. 

At Calcutta he was welcomed 
by some, and opposed by others ; 
yet he boldly promulgated the pe- 
culiar doctrines of the New Tes- 
tament, little palatable to the fa- 
shionable Europeans residing in 
that luxurious city, or to many of 
his ecclesiastical brethren ; and he 
quitted for Dinapore, to which 
station he was appointed, on the 
15th of October. Some idea may 
be formed of the importance which 
he attached to all his actions, all 
his time, and all his thoughts; and 
of the tremendous destinies which 
he believed were suspended upon 
his exertions ; by an extract from 
a portion of his journal, written 
on his passage up the river. 

“ At night, from mere thoughtlessness, 
went on shore without tracts, and lost a 
better opportanity than I have yet bad of 
distributing them among the people. My 
soul was dreadfully wounded at the recol- 
lection of it; and, O, may the conviction 
of my wickedness rest upon mv soul all my 
days! How many souls will rise up in judg. 
ment against me at the last day, God only 
knows. ‘The Lord forgive my guilty soul ; 
deliver me from blood -guiltiness, and make 
me to remember fur what purpose | came 
hither.” 

This pious self-condemnation 
was habitual to Mr. Martyn; it 
was his characteristic ; it fills his 
journal ; it modified his thoughts, 
and words, and actions. ‘ What,’ 
some will exclaim, ‘ had such a 
man any thing wherewith to charge 
himself? Conscientious, innocent, 
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holy, what could so distress him, 
but that fanatical creed, which de- 
grades God, and renders man des- 


perate?? We will not respond to 
such interrogators by an appeal to 
the words of. Scripture ; but we 
appeal to philosophy ; we appeal 
to the impartial, unimpassioned 
examination, by any man, of his 
own heart ;—if he behold therein 
motives devoid of interestedness ; 
a will to do and suffer solely for 


others ; a superiority, complete and. 


dignified, to animal desires ; the 
unembarrassed reign of reason ; an 
entire resignation to the acknow- 
ledged will of God; then let him 
deny the peculiarities of reve- 
lation ; let him refuse the prof- 
fered influences of the Holy Spirit ; 
let him demand the felicities of 
heaven, and communion with the 
Deity. But, until he boast so 
satisfactory an inspection, let him 
humble himself in the dust, before 
the majestic purity of heaven; 
confess himself impotent, ignorant, 
wretched—nor dread the self-com- 
placent ridicule of the pharisee, or 
the sceptic, whilst he can claim as 
fellows in sentiment, a Pascal, a 
Cowper, or a Henry Martyn! 

He reached Dinapore on the 26th 
of November, and prosecuted in- 
cessantly the study of Sanscrit, and 
of the Baharree; for Hindoos- 
tanee, which he had so diligently 
studied already, he found was not 
current in Bahar, and of the Ba- 
harree there were many dialects.— 
“ To these employments,” in the 
commencement of 1807, “he added 
the translation into Hindoostanee, 
of those parts of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer which are most fre- 
quently used,” and atthe close of Fe- 
bruary he had translated the (whole 
of the ?,.) Book of Common Prayer 
into Hindoostanee. In March, he 
commenced the performance of di- 
vine worship in the vernacular lan- 
guage of India, and concluded a 
commentary on the Parables, and 
prosecuted with vigour a trans- 
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lation of the New Testament into 
Hindoostanee, a work which he had 
commenced before he reached Cal. - 
cutta, and from which he desisted 
not under the most paralyzing of 
human circumstances. “ He had 
deemed it agreeable to the will of 
God, to make an overture of mar- 
riage to her, for whom time had 
increased, rather than diminished 
his affection. This overture was 
now declined.” By the month of 
March, 1808, “ that great work, 
for which myriads in the ages yet 
to come will gratefully remember 
and revere the name of Martyn— 
the Version of the New Testament 
into Hindoostanee, was brought toa 
completion.” 

In April, 1809, he was re- 
moved from Dinapore to Cawn- 
pore ; of his services at the first of 
which places we have adduced 
none but his literary—these, how- 
ever, were not all, and the “ Me- 
moir” itself must be perused by 
him who is desirous to obtain a. 
fair idea of his bodily and moral, 
as well as intellectual exertions; of 
his preachings to natives, and to 
Europeans; of his establishments 
of schools, and his contests with 
taunting Pagans. But let the 
reader of this article be assured, 
that the zeal which marked him 
at the outset of his religious course, 
had not abated ; but that, on the 
contrary, his ardour was excited in 
proportion to impediments—his 
resolution in the ratio of delays. 

We cannot, however, in this 
place avoid a eensure on the su- 
perfluous, and, as it seems to us, 
injurious enthusiasm of this holy 
missionary. Mrs. Sherwood says, 
that, 

«« April, in the upper provinces, is one of 
the most dreadful months for travelling ; 
indeed, no European can remove from place 
to place, Pmt at the hazard of hislife. But 
Mr. Martyn had that anxiety to be at the 
work which his heavenly Father had given 
him to do, that, notwithstanding the violent 
heat, he travelled from Chunar to Cawn- 
pore, about four hundred miles. ‘The aic 


was as hot aud dry as‘that near the mouth 
U2 
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of a large oven. Mr. Martyn arrived at 
Cawnpore, in such a state, that he fainted 
away as soon as he entered the house.” 

And himself tells us, 

“I Jay in my palanquin faint, with a 
head-ache, neither awake nor asleep, be- 
tween ¢lead and alive, the wind blowing 
flames. The bearers were so unable to bear 
up, that we were six hours coming the last 
tweive miles.” 

Now, we do affirm, that by Mr. 
Martyn’s own belief and confession 
of the immense importance of his 
life, he was by no means justified 
thus to risk its safety ; and upon 
his own principle of tenderness 
and humanity, he ought not so to 
have endangered the bearers of his 
palanquin. This last sort of fault 
we again behold him committing 
soon after he arrived at Cawnpore 
—* Preaching to a thousand sol- 
diers, drawn up ina hollow square, 
when the heat was so great, al- 
though the sun had not risen, that 
many actually dropped down, un- 
able to support it.” Is this mercy, 
or sacrifice? At this place, as at 
the former, he remained “ diligent 
in business, fervent in spirit, serving 
the Lord,” until October, 1810, 
when pectoral complaints com- 
pelled him to quit Cawnpore. 

On the last evening of the month 
he reached the house of his friend 
Brown, at Aldeen, near Calcutta, 
and is thus noticed in a letter b 
the Rev. Mr. Thomason: “ He is 
on his way to Arabia—where he is 
going in pursuit of health and 
knowledge. He has some great 
plan in his mind—of which I am 
no competent judge, but as far as 
I do understand it, the object is 
far too grand for one short life, 
and much beyond his feeble, ex- 
hausted frame.” In January, 1811, 
he embarked in a vessel, wherein 
he had the happiness to meet as a 
fellow-passenger, the Hon. Mr. E]- 


phinstone. The vessel anchored at 
Bombay on the 18th of February 
—the anniversary of his 30th year : 
and how does he encounter it? 
** Hitherto I have made my youth 
and insignificance an excuse for 
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sloth and imbecility: now let me 
have a character, and act boldly 
for God.” 

Having thus landed Mr. Martyr 
on the western shores of the Delta 
of Hindoostan ; having brought 
him to that closing portion of his 
life, which in the “ Memoir” forms 
the last “ Part” of three, into which 
it is divided, we will leave him, 
without accompanying him to Per- 
sia, until our next number ; for we 
feel that we should be doing an act 
of injustice, but slightly to notice a 
portion of this work, which, for 
interest of description, for detail 
of suffering, and display of faith, 
for evidence of grandeur of mind, 
as well as holiness of heart, is ine 
comparably the most inviting of 
the whole. For the true im- 
pression which Martyn’s life and 
conduct are adapted to create, we 
must again refer our readers to the 
“ Memoir” itself. It is impossible 
in. a review of such a career, to 
concentrate that which is alike 
powerful every where ; to extract, 
with effect, that which boasts no 
claim to selection above any other 
portion ; to show the hero, by one 
particular quotation, courageous, 
when the whole tenor of his deeds 
was brave; holy, when ail his 
actions, words, and thoughts, were 
regulated by a desire of obedience 
to the divine will ; faithful, when 
he never faultered, but confirmed 
his adherence by death. We say 
this with particular reference to 
his private journal ; at least, to as 
much of it as his biographer has 
chosen to insert : and, if there still 
exist persons, who deny the pro- 
priety of such exposures, we think 
the conduct of the friends of Mar- 
tyn must be excepted from their 
censure. Of this great and holy 
man, the predominant desire was 
the production, in our wretched 
world, of the utmost quantum of 
good: and shall it be imagined 
that he, who made such vast sacri- 
fices to its attainment, sacrifices of 
home, of friends, of comfort, of 
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literary society, of Jove itself, and 
life, would, were he living to be 
questioned, suppress so mighty an 


engine as his journal, from any 
motives of selfishness? Where no 
express declaration on such a sub- 
ject is to be discovered, we have a 
right to act upon our best know- 
ledge of the principles of the de- 
parted mind, and who will tell us 
that those of Martyn were at va- 
riance with the publication of his 
diary ? 

Whilst, however, we cannot do 
justice, in a review, to the piety 
displayed in his private notes, we 
can fairly give the lively actions 
that resulted from that piety ; we 
can shew him traversing space, and 
enduring privations ; braving dan- 
ger, and contemning death. 

(To be continued. ) 


Wewevvevetes 


The Protestant. A Series of Papers, 

which appeared first in the Glas- 

Chronicle, and since publish- 

ed in the Form of Weekly Pam- 
phlets. 1818-19. 


Tue very excellent publication 
now before us, is already well 
known to the public, having ob- 
tained, as it justly merits, an ex- 
tensive circulation. We are anxious 
to bear our testimony in its favour, 
as conveying much information on 
the Roman Catholic religion: in- 
formation at all times useful, but 
at present especially appropriate 
and salutary. The author has con- 
fined himself to the discussion of 
his subject in a manner highly 
honourable to his integrity, can- 
dour, and benevolence as a Chris- 
tian writer. He exposes the nu- 
merous errors, the fallacious argu- 
ments, the absurd superstitions, 
and the domineering spirit of the 
Romish church ; but he does not 
write as the political or factious 
demagogue. He does not write 
80 as purposely to give his pam- 
phlets any bearing on the great 
question of Catholic emancipation. 
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This we consider no small recom- 
mendation to his labours ; not be- 
cause we are insensible, or wish 
our readers to be insensible to a 
question of such magnitude, and 
fraught with such’ immensely im- 
portant results, but because we 
think his abstaining from political 
declamation will ensure him a can- 
did attention from all parties. On 
that question we must not enter at 
present, further than as the pub- 
lication before us, (undesignedly 
on the author’s part) by involving 
unquestionable proof of the fact, 
that the Roman Catholic religion 
is unchanged and unchangeable, 
constrains us to recommend de- 
liberate investigation. The system 
of Popery. is, on the face of such 
documents as these before us, and 
many others we could mention, 
evidently as bigoted, as blind, as 
uncharitable, as superstitious, and 
as intolerant as it ever has been. 
The denial of all this is not un- 
frequent with the advocates of 
the claims of Papists, and from 
this denial arises, with them, an ar- 
gument in favour of repealing the 
acts which place them under civil 
disabilities, from religious consi- 
derations. Thus we are led to ex- 

some amazing improvement 
in the Catholic system, and in its 
influence on the disposition and 
character of its supporters. We hail 
such an improvement as may be 
found, indeed, in a few solitary ex- 
ceptions among the Catholic com- 
munity, as an omen of the noblest 
emancipation ; the voluntary and 
bold deliverance of their own 
minds from the most cruel and de- 
generate slavery. But to imagine 
such individual instances a correct 
exhibition of the universal character 
of Popery in our day, is to cheat 
ourselves by a picture bewitchingly 
fair, but wholly false. The religion, 
and tendency of the religion of 
Catholics, can only be ascertained 
by an examination of it in coun- 
tries, and among classes, where ac- 
cidental circumstances do not im- 
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pete its native influence, or me- 
iorate its legitimate character. To 
measure the system itself, by the 
improved views, the amiable man- 
ners, or the pleasing morality of a 
few favoured individuals moving 
in the more Jiberal and enlightened 
circles, is a most imposing fallacy. 
An overwhelming mass .of evi- 
dence is at hand, to demonstrate 
that the system of the Roman Ca- 
tholics is still totally repugnant to 
the mild, hallowed, luminous, and 
independent spirit of pure Chris- 
tianity. And a system, too, which 
though viewed in its least offen- 
sive features, ever must have a 
most unhappy and pernicious in- 
fluence on all the political views 
and conduct of its adherents in 
Protestant countries. There is a 
fatal character of secularity at- 
taching to the very principles of 
the Romish religion. This in- 
duced the frank confession of one 
of their most candid writers, Dr. 
Geddes, “ Every one who knows 
what Popish principles are, must 
consider them as radically incom- 
patible with civil government, and 
only ceasing to be hurtful by con- 
tingency and circumstances.” 
Having suggested these two 
points, the unchangeableness of 
the corrupt system itself, and its 
antichristian and dangerous in- 
fluence on civil and political duties 
under a Protestant government, we 
refer our readers most earnestly to 
* Letters by Wm. Blair, Esq. ad- 
dressed to W. Wilberforce, Esq. 
on the Revival of Popery,” and to 
the publication at the head of this 
article. The latter originated in a 
circumstance thus explained by 
the author, in No. I. “ My con- 
troversy with the Papists “ori- 
ginated in a paragraph, supposed 
to be written by one of them, in 
the Glasgow Chronicle, relating to 
an oratorio, which had been per- 
formed in their chapel, for the 
benefit of the Catholic Schools. A 
few remarks made on that para- 
graph, brought forth a reply from 
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Amicus Veritatis, and another let- 
ter from me produced a second 
from a person, under the same sig- 
nature, and one by another Papist, 
under the signature of Pax. The 
controversy was continued in the 
Glasgow Chronicle, till it began to 
assume a shape, and take an ex~- 
tent of range, such as to render it 
impossible that the editor of a pub- 
lic journal could give place to the 
discussion with any degree of re- 
gularity. I have, therefore, de- 
termined to publish a paper every 
Saturday, under the above title, 
(The Protestant): and if I am fa- 
voured by the countenance of the 
public, I may continue to do so 
for some considerable time.” 

The author has continued his 
plan, and conducted his arguments 
with great ability. He makes his 
readers acquainted with the lead- 
ing points of controversy between 
Protestants and Papists ; and dis- 
cusses them in a lively, ingenious, 
and interesting manner. Some of 
the remarks are, from the nature 
and origin of the pamphlets of a 
local and personal kind. But there 
is nothing offensive, ungentle- 
manly, or illiberal in them. They 
serve however, as illustrations, and 
are valuableas being modern illustra- 
tions. They exhibit authentic repre- 
sentations of the spirit and character 
of Popery in the present day ; and 
induce us to adopt the dying 
prayer of King Edward the Sixth, 
* Oh! my Lord God, defend this 
realme from Papistrie, and main- 
teine thy true religion.” Being 
published in small weekly num- 
bers, they are easy of access to 
the poorer classes of the commu- 
nity, and do not fatigue by re- 
quiring a very protracted attention 
at one time. We think, also, they 
will do well for gratuitous distri- 
bution in any Catholic neighbour- 
hood, The profits arising from 
the sale of the work, are gene- 
rously devoted, by the author, to 
the most benevolent purposes— 
Free Education Societies. 
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An Epitome of Scripture History, 
mith Observations and Historical 
Questions. By Joseph Ward. 


Manning ; 
12mo. 5s. 


Newport-Pagnell, 
London, . Baynes. 


PusticaTions illustrative of the 
Holy Scriptures may be divided 
into three classes—the historical, 
the critical, and the practical. In 
the first class are those which un- 
dertake to compare sacred with 
profane history ; to examine the 
custom of the ages and countries 
’ in which the Bible was written ; 

to connect the New with the Old 
Testament, by a reference to the 
events of the intervening period ; 
and to trace the operations of in- 
spired truth through successive ge- 
nerations of believers to the pre- 
sent day. In the second class are 
the productions of those who have 
studied with diligence, caution, 
and accuracy, the language of 
scripture ; and, having ascertained 
the sacred text by acareful collation 
of the most ancient copies, endea- 
vour to amend the received trans- 
lation ,and to assist the mere Eng- 
lish reader in forming a just con- 
ception of “the mind ofthe spirit.” 
The third and most numerous class 
is composed of more familiar and 
popular works, in which nothing 
more is attempted than to arrange, 
or abridge, or simplify, the con- 
tents of the English Bible, for the 
ase of ordinary readers, and espe- 
cially for the benefit of young 
persons. The work before us be- 
longs to this class, in which its 
merits entitle it to a respectable 
place ; and its usefulness will se- 
cure it a permanent existence. 

‘' Mr. Ward has divided his 
_“ Narration” into five periods :~— 
‘the first extending from the Crea- 
tion to the deluge ; the second from 
the deluge to the birth of Moses ; 
the third from the birth of Moses 
to the appointment of Saul to 
reign over Israel ; the fourth from 
the appointment of Saul to the 
Babylonish captivity; and the 
fifth from the Babylonish capti- 
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vity to the close of Nehemiah’s go- 
vernment. Each of these periods 
is divided into sections ; each sec- 
tion is followed by practical obser- 
vations ; and the whole is summed 
up in a large number of questions, 
* designed as exercises for young 
persons.” 

Considerable caution and care 
appear to have been taken by the 
author, both in his selection and 
arrangement of the most important 
facts of the Old Testament. He 
has in many parts condensed the 
matter of along and interesting 
period with considerable skill; as 
an instance, we were particularly 
pleased with the first section of the 
third period, in which the affairs 
of the first eighty years of the life 
of Moses are brought within the 
compass of three pages, without 
the omission of one material inci- 
dent. Of the “ Observations” we 
cannot speak in terms of so much’ 
praise. Some of them, indeed, are 
not only just in point of sentiment, 
but also distinguished by the 
greatest propriety of order and ex- 
pression; but others bear the 
marks of haste, and will admit of 
great amendment. Those which 
follow the section containing the 
history of Joseph, are net so nu- 
merous nor so pointed as the im- 
portance of the subject led us to 
expect. Some instances occur, in 
which the author, under the head 
of observation, does not so much 
direct the reader to pious senti- 
ment, and practical reference as re- 
peat, in another form of expression, 
the historical facts which he had 
before narrated ; while in a few 
other cases, the conclusions drawn 
from historical premises are either 
tod obvious to require a formal in- 
troduction, or too wide of the 
mark, to commend themselves to 
the approbation of the reader. 

It is not often that we have rea- 
son to complain of too much scrip- 
ture being introduced in reflections 
designed to awaken the religious 
feelings of those who read them; 
but we must say that Mr. Ward is 
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prone to err in this respect ; an 
error the less excusable in a work 
necessarily containing in - other 
ts so considerable a por- 
Seatan inspired volume. The 
author is evidently wellacquainted 
with his Bible, and always knows 
where to find a suited to 
his purpose ; but he is also capable 
of furnishing appropriate and im- 
ive remarks of his own; and 
he given his talents wider 
scope and greater liberty in this re- 
spect, his work would have ap- 
less like a compilation, and 
stood a fairer chance of being read 
and approved by many, to whom 
the English version of Scripture is 
as familiar as to himself. 

The style in which Mr. Ward 
writes is plain and spirited, cor- 
rect and uniform; and one of his 
earliest paragraphs will afford a 
fair sample of the whole. 


“ The condact of Adam, in rejecting the 
divine authority and yielding to the sug- 
gestions of the tempter, when directly op- 
posed to an express command, in defiance 
of a penalty involving immediate rain, dis- 
covers the principles of pride, injustice, 
and ingratitade. The awful consequences 
of sin are declared in the circumstances 
which immediately followed the defect 
of our first parents. A demonstration is af- 
forded that God, the righteous governor of 
the aniverse, will enter into judgment with 
his offending creatares. The penalty in- 
curred by eating the forbidden fruit was 
death ; accordingly, as soon as the offence 
was committed, the punishment began to 
be inflicted ; not in the extinction of ex- 
istence, but in the loss of innocence and 
happiness, and a separation from the pre- 
sence and favour of God. The loss of inno- 
cence was quickly supplied with conscious 
guilt and shame. This was followed by 
attempts to extenuate the evil of the sin. 
Guilt, shame, and impenitence are sac- 
ceeded by sorrow, labour, and death. But 
ia the midst of deserved wrath,-the exe- 
cation of judgment is suspended. As soon 
as the evil is denounced, a remedy is pro- 
vided ; mercy is pointed out to view in the 
indirect but certain promise of the Saviour 
—the seed of the woman that shall bruise 
the head of the serpent.” Pages 8 and 9. 


The historical questions at the 
close will be found of conside- 
rable use, and are by no means 
the least valuable portion of file 
volume, 
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A Present for Protestant Youth. 
Juvenile Martyrs; or, Brief Me- 
moirs of Young Persons, who 
have suffered Persecution for 
their Attachment to the Gospel of 
our Lord Jesus Christ ; with ap- 
propriate Reflections. By George 
Redford. Uxbridge. Price Is. 
London, Nisbet, 1819. 


We have long been aware that the 
most effectual mode of counteract- 
ing the insidious and serpentine 
movements of the Romanists, in 
their ceaseless exertions for the 
propagation of their erroneous and 
destructive creed, is to be found 
in the adoption of their own plans, 
so far as it can be done consistently 
with fairness and with truth. They 
have a machinery at work, power- 
ful, extensive, and minute; they 
neglect no opportunity ; they con- 
temn no instrument ; tracts, ma- 
gazines, pamphlets, and all the 
lighter enginry of polemical war- 
fare, are employed on all occa- 
sions, and in every direction.. In 
this we would imitate them; not 
in their evasions, misrepfesenta- 
tions, and repetitions of exposed 
falsehood, and refuted sophistry ; 
but in their vigilance, their ac- 
tivity, their zeal. An extended 
controversy seldom awakens much 
interest ; it is only on peculiar oc- 
casions, and under special cireum- 
stances, that the defender of truth 
is called upon to make a full stand, 
and to commit his cause in ranged 
battle: our victories have been 
won ; the triumphs of our Chil- 
lingworths and our Claudes are still 
fresh and untarnished ; and it only 
remains that the scattered forces 
of the enemy be not suffered to 
concentrate, and re-occupy the 
field. Such works as Mr. Fletch- 
er’s are most seasonable and well 
judged ; but we feel a more press- 
ing want of such cheap, ready, 
and striking publications, as may 
be sent forth like light armed 
troops, where more imposing masses 
cannot penetrate. The Papist in- 
sinuates his baneful counsels, or 
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his pestilential impostures, in all 
possible forms ; he finds access to 
the hovel and the mansion, to the 
shop and the manufactory—here 
then we would meet him, and 
meet him even more than vic- 
toriously—to his utter confusion. 
In thus acting, our antagonists 
rely implicitly on our supineness ; 
for they know, even better than 
ourselves, that this is their weakest 
ground: their delusions, their false- 
hoods, their mummery, their ab- 
surdities, their atrocities, afford the 
richest matter imaginable for po- 
pular appeal. The citation of facts, 
undeniable and confounding facts, 
is at once the annihilation of Po- 
pery, and of all modes of arguing, 
the most level to common appre- 
hension. On this vantage-ground, 
Mr. Redford has most judiciously 
taken his stand, and we thank him 
sincerely and cordially for his ex- 
cellent and valuable tract. It shews, 
irrefutably, that the spirit of Hea- 
thenism and Popery is the same, 
with this exception, that the 
systém of persecution is more 
thoroughly organized and put in 
action by the latter. The light of 
her sacrificial fires has gleamed.on 
every land where “her wasting 
power has reigned; and many 
a martyr-spirit bears testimony 
against her abominations and her 
barbarities, before the throne of 
the all-knowing Judge. Why is it, 
that when the very name of Popery 
is presented to our eye or ear, 
forms of awful horror, and images 
of intolerable suffering —Dominics 
and Torquemadas, raeks and scaf- 
folds and wreathing flames—rise on 
our mental vision? Why, but be- 
cause Popery has identified herself 
with persecution ; and has chosen 
the axe and the gibbet, the stake 
and the wheel, 2s the’ weapons of 
her warfare, and has wielded them 
in bloody but unsuccessful con- 
test, against the sword of the Spirit 
and the word of God. The milder 
delusions, and the more subtle and 
ensnaring entanglements of the 
church of Rome—the cup of her in- 
Cona. Maa. No. 27. 
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toxications—are addressed to theig- 
norant and to the young. For these 
Mr. Redford has prepared his ef- 
fectual antidote. In language care- 
fully but pleasingly simplified to 
their level, he has drawn up a 
series of well-selected narratives, 
fraught with uncommon interest, 
and with impressive warning ; and 
he has published them in a size, 
and at a price, which renders them 
universally accessible. This small 
volume contains thirteen martyr- 
ologies ; and we are sure that no 
one will read the narratives, and 
the affectionate and interesting 
remarks*which accompany them, 
without gratification and profit. 
We should, in some respects, have 
preferred the citation of several 
short passages; but it will be a 
fairer sample of the work, and 
more satisfactory to our readers, if 
we take a complete section. 


“ The very same day with Rose Allen, 
another pious and excellent young woman 
suffered martyrdom in Colchester. Her 
name was Elizabeth Folks; she was about 
the age of twenty, and had been a servant. 
When she was brought upon her trial be- 
fore Dr. Chadsey, and John Kingston, the 
commissary, with other officers and priests, 
she was asked whether she believed the 
bread used in the sacrament to be the sub- 
stantial body, and the wine the real blood 
of Christ? She answered, No; but that 
to say so was a substantial and a real lie. 
At these words the priests and justices 
were very much vexed, and asked her 
again, whether, after the consecration, there 
remained not the body of Christ in the 
sacrament? She answered, that before con- 
secration aud after it, itis but bread, and 
what man biesseih without God’s word, is 
enrsed and abominable by the word, &c. 
Then they examined her of confession to 
the priest, going to mass, and the authority 
of the pope, Sc. To ali which she an- 
swered, that she would neither use. nor 
frequent any of them, by the grace of God, 
but utterly detest and abhor them from the 
bottom of her heart, and all sach trumpery. 

“The court then read the sentence of 
condemnation against her, When Dr. 
Chadsey witnessed both her firmness and 
her meekness, he is said to have wept 
greatly: whether it was from vexation and 
disappointment, or pity, we cannot tell ; but 
he allowed the dreadful sentence to proceed. 
When it was finished, she kneeled down, 
and lifting up her hands towards heaven, _ 
priiyed alond, before all the court: first 
she returned God thanks, that ever she 
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was born to see that most blessed and 
day, that the Lord would count her worth 
to saffer for the testimony of Christ. “And, 
Lord,” said she, “ if it be thy will, forgive 
them that have done this against me, for they 
know not what they do.” Then ary ma 
she exhorted all those justices, and 
on the bench, to repentance. She copecielly 
addressed herself to Robert Maynard, the 
bailiff, who bad brought her to prison. She 
exhorted the priests to beware of blood, for 
that-woold cry for vengeance, &c. She con- 
oon ea this solemn address, which, it ap- 
had not power to silence, thus: 
hand upon the bar at which 
pre wy otra or tte 
did not repent of their wicked doings there- 
in, that andoubtedly the very bar would be 
@ witness against them at the day of judg- 
ment, that they bad that day shed innocent 
blood. ° 


“ Before this sentence of condemnation, 
Elizabeth had been examined, whether she 
believed that there was a Catholic Church 
of Christ or not? Unto which she answered, 
Yes, there is. Upon this, by means of one 
Boswell, the secretary, she was delivered 
to her anole, whose name was Holt, to be 
kept. He took her home to his house. 
Here she had abundant opportunities to 
escape, had she been so disposed, for there 
‘were various means offered by friends to 
convey her away. But so far from taking 
advantage of these opportanities, which she 
might have done, and perhaps ought to 
have dime, when it was told her, that it 


_ was reported she had yielded to the Pope, 


she was greatly affected, and wept bitterly, 


‘that so false a report should bé published 


concerning ber. Her mind was so dis- 
tressed, and her conscience so alarmed, even 
at the thought of such unfaithfulness, that 
she ily resolved to undeceive those 
who suspected her. She, therefore, 
“weat, in opposition to the persuasion and 
_@ntreaty of her friends, and confessed be- 


fore tho Pa ists her abhorrence of their 
“ doctrine. 


led to ber being again ap- 
prehended, and finally to her condemnation 


_ and 


“ After ber condemnation, she was kept 
in a place called the Mote-hail, 

until the ¢d of August, when she was 
brought out with six others, in order to 


_saffer the fearful senience of burning at the 


stake, which had been upon them. 
“ It is related, that officer, who was 


‘employed to fasten the chain around her, 


when he was driving the staple into the 
stake to hold the chain, missed his stroke, 
and with the hammer struck ler violently 
on the sboulder-bone. The pain occasioned 
by the blow, made her tarn instantly round, 
bat lifting up her eyes towards heaven, as 
if resolved not to murmor, a smile spread 
over her face ; and having prayed, she ad- 
dressed herself to the spectators. 

“ Thas expired this eminent young mar- 
tyr, fall of joy and peace, and more than 


@ conqueror over all her foes. There is 
mach to admire in ber character ; for though 
we cannot commend her imprudence, in de- 
livering herself up to her enemies, when 
she might have escaped, yet we must ad- 
mire that tenderness of conscience from 
which it arose. The idea of having given 
the slightest occasion to suspect her faith- 
fulness to the Saviour and his cause, was 
more terrible to her, than the cruelty of 
the persecators, and she could more readily 
endure the barning flame upon her body, 
than the consuming fire of a guilty con- 
science. Nor can we fail to remark, the 
striking resemblance between her conduct 
and that of Stephen, the first Christian 
martyr. He, in the midst of his enemies, 
when they were barning with rage against 
him, kneeled down, and cried with a load 
voice—“ Lord, lay not this sin to their 
charge, (Acts vii 60); so this pious young 
woman, when they the cruel sen- 
tence upon her, said, “ Lord, forgive them 
that they have done this aan me, for they 
know not what they do.” How worthy of 
being a fe and a wit to that Sa- 
viour, who said in bis sufferi 4 Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they 
do!” 

“ Let the young, who read this account, 
and who must admire the meek and for- 
giving disposition of Elizabeth Folks, im- 
bibe the same spirit ; learn to “ love your 
enemies, to bless them that curse you, and 
to pray for them that despitefully use you, 
and persecute you.” It is then you will 
be like your heavenly Father. The end of 
all your religious instruction, and of the 
various advan you enjoy, is to make 
you fit to dwell with Jesus and his saints. 
You may never be called to such sufferings, 
as those which were endured by Elizabeth 
Folks ; but you will doubtless have ene- 
mies ; aud from her example you may learn 
to pray for them, and do them good. And 
shoald you ever be called to suffer for 
Christ's sake, let no revengeful thought 
arise in your minds; but, under all the 
cruelty of wicked men, say, I am com- 
manded to love my enemies, and to pray 
for them.” 

We have been the more gratified 
with this little publication, from 
the very appropriate and impres- 
sive introduction of the incidental 
observations. They are written 
with much animation, though with 
scrupulous simplicity ; and they in- 
culcate lessons of: Christian virtue, 
and unfold views of Christian doc- 
trine, which will attract the young 
by their interesting and intelligible 
manner, and, through the divine 
blessing, benefit them by their 
substantial weight and importance. 

a R. L. 
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EPITOME OF MISSIONARY TRANSACTIONS. 
(Continued Quarterly, and embracing all Protestant Missionary Socistics in the World.) 





LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Soutn Sea Istanps.--The work of the Lord, in these remote parts of 
world, proceeds with astonishing success. It is remarked, concerning it, by 


ee 


Rev. Mr. Marsden, chaplain at New South Wales, who has had an unity 
of knowing intimately, all the affairs of the mission that ‘ nothi e this has 
occurred since the days of the aposties. The work is all of God. Mission- 


aries, human|. speakin » had no strength for such a work; although, in the 
i of their duty: they have endured hardships and privations which will 
never be known in Europe.” 
Pomare, the King of Otaheite, appears very sincere in his Christian profession, 
He is making every possible exertion to promote the of Christianity ; 
et, as far as we can see, this is done rather by influence than by authority. The 
Missio ionaries, on the revolution occasioned by the general renunciation of idol- 
atry, had a fine opportunity of entwining in the alliance the kingdom of 
Pomare with the kingdom of Christ, or at least of attempting the union; but it 
appears they stood firm to their principles, and have strictly observed the line 
which defines the boundaries of civil government and spiritual jurisdiction. 
Pomare writes thus to Dr. Haweis, the father of this mission, now no more: “A 
society has been formed here in Tahiti. It was formed in May 1818. We are collect- 
ing cocoa-nut oil, pork, arrow-root, and cotton, as property to promote the word of 
God. Our business is to send the pd allotted to you, at your place: that is 
our work at this time. The chie been made Governors. We 


—. then it will do.” + Your name has been given by me to the vessel which 
been built here. I was very urgent about it, for some said that it should 
have another name; but I said, No, the name must be the Haweis. The reason 
I was so urgent about it was, because you were so very attentive to us of Tahiti: 
yea, and indeed all of you; for the put the thought into your minds to 
send Missionaries here to Tahiti, that they might sound the trumpet, and make 
known the way of life.” 


introduction of the printing-press into these islands must be regarded as 
the harbinger of good Fe am 1t is now at work, and the demand of the 
people for 8 is so great, that it cannot by every exertion be satisfied. The 


— is thought nothing of, if the word of be obtained. ‘‘ Themiser’s thirst 


gold,” say the Missionaries, “ cannot exceed the thirst of these for this 
portion of the word of God already in circulation.” This is the Gospe i 
to St. Luke, of which 3000 copies have been a and rapidly sold, leaving 
many persons still unsupplied, who were equally anxious to obtain the treasure. 
On this subject, Mr. Darling, one of the Missionaries, says, «They were so 
for the books, that they — + at them with the vidity, and 
would not wait till they were bound, but got them bound ves. Indeed, 
it was remarkable with what diligence they got the skins of » &c. for 
that purpose ; and, from the observations they had made of our work, they bound 
them very strongly and neatly. The books were sold for three gallons of cocoa 
nut oil each. oe eee ee Ne i inted at not being able 
procure them. This eagerness for is not con to these islands; it has 
tended to the islands in the eastward. Some hundreds of people came hither a few 
months ago, from Anaa, or Prince of Wales’ Island, in several large canoes, to 
re books. Indeed, books are become the most valuable in these 
ds ; and, in addition to the blessed effects produced by the Holy 
in directing these poor people in the way of life, they excite them more than 
any thing else has } mews to industry, to which they are naturally averse.” 

* We wish to carry on the printing with spirit. An edition of 10,000 copies of 
Luke, as many of Matthew and of the Acts, which are in a course of preparation, 
and will be ready by the time we obtain paper, will not be too many for the 
urgent calls of the natives.” " ’ 

** Much readiness,” say the Missionaries, “ is manifested by the in 
general to assemble to hear the word of God. Our congregations are and 
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attentive; and we have reason to believe, that the interests of that kingdom 
which “ cometh not with observation,” are advancing here. New places of wor- 
ship are frequently opening, which on such occasions are generally crowded. On 
the 26th Instant (May 1818), most of us attended the opening of a very large 
place of worship at the west end of Eimeo, belonging to the King. Pomare had 

uested our attendance on the occasion: ‘This place had formerly heen a ren- 
dezvous for the Arreoy Society, where they carried on their wicked and abomi- 
nable practices. Public meetings were held here, and national and political affairs 
arranged and settled, attended with the most superstitious and idolatrous rites 
and human sacrifices. : 

« The egation which assembled in this place made a very respectable 
appearance, people being well dressed, especially the females, many of whom 
were habited in the English fashion. Not less than 3090 were assembled on the 
occasion. Brother Nott preached to them from Isaiah Ixvi. 1, 2. «* Thus saith 
the Lord, the heaven is my throne, and the earth is my footstool,” &c. Suitable 
Taheitean hymns were sung, and prayers offered up, all appearing attentive ; 
and the utmost decorum prevailed in this large assembly.” 

We hail the appearance of a missionary spirit among these islanders. We have 
the following account of the formation of a society for the furtherance of the 
gospel, of which the King is both patron and president. 

“On the second Wednesday in May 1818, we had a general meeting, somewhat 
similar to your great ones at the Missionary Anniversary in London. In the 
afternoon, Brother Nott preached out of doors to a large and attentive assembly, 
after which the King delivered to the auditory an address of considerable length, 
on the propriety of forming a society to aid the Missionary Society in london. 
Every member to subscribe a certain quantity of cocoa-nut oil, arrow-root, cotton, 
or a hog annually. To urge and provoke them to emulation in this good work, 
he adverted to the formation of societies among the Hottentots, &c. in Africa, 
and to their contributing, where they have no money, their sheep, and other 
property, for the furtherance of the gospel. He also reminded them of the labour 
pee 4 had performed, and of the pains they had ently taken for their false gods, 

showed how trifling the offerings they were now called to make to the true God 
were, in comparison with those they once offered to their idols, &c. At the close 
of his speech, he desired the people to signify their approbation of the plan pro- 
=e and their willingness to consent to it, by holding up their right hands. 
is was instantly done, and not a hand was observed down, in all the large 
assembly. Rules for the Society have been drawn up in the Tabeitean lan- 
e, which are to be printed, and put up in all places of worship throughout 

is island and Otaheite. When the chiefs and people at the Leeward Islands 
are acquainted with these proceedings, and have the rules laid before them, there 
is no doubt they will soon form similar societies there.” The sacred flame has in 
fact spread according to these.expectations. ‘ This is the Lord’s doing, and it is 
marvellous in our eyes!” We feel no disposition to find fault with royal influence 
in religious matters, when exerted, as in this case it appears to have been, scrip- 
turally, and when religion is not enforced by pains and penalties. In the Georgian 
Isles we have an illustration of the mode in which kings may become * nursing 
fathers” to the church, without trespassing on an authority to which they are 
all amenable. May the triunrph of the cross, in these distant isles, be daily aug- 
mented, and the true converts to the Redeemer be like the dreps of morning dew! 

Curna.—Dr. Morrison is unable to proceed further in his work as a Mission- 
ary, than the translation of the scriptures and other books into the Chinese, with 
a view to happier times. His health has been much impaired by his labours. He 
is sowing ; we hope thousands will reap the benefit of his unwearied labours, 
when the time to favour China shall come. 

Matacca.—Many of our, readers will already have sympathized with the 
estimable Missionary, Mr. Milne, on the loss of his beloved partner. His health 

juiring a change after this afflicting event, he visited Dr. Morrison, at Canton, 
and with him made yore, mame for taking a greater share in the translation 
of the scriptures into the Chi This great work is proceeding steadily, end 
is drawing towards a close. 

The Schools are ing with much encouragement, under Messrs. Thomp- 
son and Medhurst, Mr. M. has formed a very judicious plan of education in the 
‘Yokian dialect, of China and the Malay. The children are thus brought to take 
_ pleasure in their instructions, which, aceording to the common method at 

lacea, are rendered very tedious and disgusting. He considers himself as pre- 
paring readers of their publications in Chinese. Mr. Medhurst proves a very 
able coudjuter to’ Mr. Milne, and exerts himself the more as his worthy cvi- 
Jeague’s infirm state of health will not allow of his making those bodily exertions 
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which he did at first. Many copies of Chinese -Scriptures and Tracts have heen 
distributed on board the junks, which occasionally visit Malacca. About 30,600 
Chinese tracts are preparing, or are nowready, for circulation, with others in Malay. 
° 'These are intended for the islands of Sumatra, Java, and Penang. In P ¥ 
Mr. Medhurst hes been enabled to set on foot a mission, which is now under 
care of Messrs. Beighton and Ince. The Hon. Col. Bannerman, the Gevernor, 
lately deceased, with other persons in authority, greatly favoured this object: 
tracts have been extensively distributed, and schools commenced. Penang is 
a small island near the straits of Sunda, containing about 40,000 inhabitants, most 
of whom are Chinese and Malays. 

Mr. Milne preaches in Chinese every Sabbath morning and evening, and con- 
ducts a catechetical exercise at mid-day. He also continues his lectures in the 
Pagan temple on Thursday evenings, in which service Mr. Medhurst has begun 
to assist. 

Messrs Ince and Milton are diligently studying the Chinese, and Mr. Beigh- 
ton the Malay, hoping, ere lorg, to pronounce in these tongues the hallowed 
name of Jesus. 

An important era, we may hope, has occurred in the history of this mission, by 
the institution of an Anglo-Chinese College. Its principal objects are, to impart the 
knowledge of the English language and the principles of the Christian religion to 
Chinese youth; and the instruction of missionaries and others in the language and 
litereture of China. Dr. Morrison contributes some princely donations towards 
its establishment, and the Directors of the Society have resolved to receive it under 
their patronage, — to cértain limitations, which may prevent an alienation 
from the original object. On this subject Dr. M. remarks, « 1 am 
the more we can bring Christendom and China into contact with each other, the 
more probable is the diffusion of divine revelation in this quarter of the world. 
It is in this view that I am encouraged to persevere in the very dry and irksome 
task of composing my dictionary. hope the Society will rd it in a similar 
point of view. Let me beseech you, by the tender mercies of God, our Savour, 
t© continue your paternal care of these missions, and particularly to deal kindly 
with the infant seminary, the Anglo-Chinese College. It is the offspring of the 
Missionary Society : its ultimate end, and the ultimate end of all connected with 
it, is THE REIGN OF CHRIST UPON EARTH. Literature is the means; not the 
* end. Its a is borrowed from that of the Missionary Society : it is devoted 
to the cause of vur common Christianity ; not to the interests of a party. God 

t that it may prosper, that it may be an honour to my country, and a blessing 
to China; and thus unite im its name and in its benefits, the west and the east, 
and finally blend in peaceful intercourse the extremities of the world, the islands 
of Britain and Japan. 

Java.—Since the death of Mr. Supper the Society has had no intercourse with 
- ~ og The Netherland Missionary Society have sent out two missionaries 

ither. 

Amporna:—Mr. Kam pursues his work of faith and labour of love in this 
island very assiduously. He has lately visited several of the Molucca islands, and 
dispensed the guspel and its ordinances to thousands of professed Christians, who 
are very destitute of the means of grace. He is ree teen young 
natives in the truths of religion, and with a view to their becoming sch 
masters. ‘T'wo of these are already settled. A printing press is now at work here 
under Mr. K’s direction. By this means he will be able to furnish tracts to the 
extensive population of these islands. The British and Foreign Bible Society 
have furnished him with a large supply of Malay New Testaments. Referri 
to his journey to the Sangur islands, he observes, that so great was the desire 
the people to ners a part of the sacred Scriptures, that he was obliged to divide 
some copies of the New Testament ; giving to some a single gospel, and to others 
an epistle, and at last to distribute leaves. 

r. Kam mentions, that in the course of his different tours inthe Moluccas, 
he had discovered the existence of between 35 and 40,000 natives, who profess 
Christianity (and he had not yet completed his investigations) all needing 
instruction in the religion by which they are called, and many anxiously desiring 
to receive it. The Nether’ Society have lately sent out three missionaries 
to labour in this extensive tield. ' 


EAST INDIES. 


CaicurTa.—Encouragement is still afforded to the Missionaries at this im- 
rtant station. Every aftcrnoon, when the strength of the ‘sun has declined, 
essrs. Townley and Keith go out amongst the natives and distribute scripture 
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and evangelical tracts, availing themselves at the same time of such opportunities 

as occur of holding conversations with the people, relative to their idolatry, 
——- and vices. 

the Sabbath they set out under a cover, a table, on which they lay the 

in the ae ot ay an a a 

i t, aloud in one means of w are 
collected round t round the stand a number of the whee ap rent into conversation 
with the Missionaries. An opportunity is thus afforded for exposing their errors, 
and hy ay eg or religious tracts. Of tracts a variety have 
been written by Messrs. Townley and Keith. They are read with avidity by 
the natives. During’ the last year 1818--19, about 33,000 tracts have 
oe eevee pee ultiply fast. A d commod 

unities ing multiply fast. i and commodious 
chapel hay ee % Zeal Ror the toopel bes been evinced eh by the contribution of 
upwards of £2300. in less than two years. 

—— ning of last year, the Missionaries entered on a new field of labour 
at Tatty Gunce. This spot is in the midst of a population of 100,000 souls, 
and in the immediate vicinity of Kalee Ghaut, whither thousands resort to the 
nome ome the great Diana of the Hindoos, Kalee Ma. Being only four miles 
from tta, the brethren were enabled way unremitting attention to the 
station. A school-room has been erected, ing commenced. A gentle- 
man ee es apace them the use ef a substantial brick house for three 
years, rent- 

Curnsuraan.—lIt will be recollected, that the late zealous Missionary, Mr. 
May, had collected about 3000 children at this place, for the important pur- 

of instruction, and had b t them into a state of great regularity. 
is lamented death in the midst of such extensive usefulness, is however in 
some measure compensated by the accession of Messrs. Pearson and Harle to 
the superintendence ef the schools, in which capacity they had for some time 
assisted Mr. May. The Calcutta School Society owes its origin to the zeal of 
this departed servant of Christ. In addition to the su tendence of the 
schools and a ——— er with other duties, the brethren Pearson 
and Harle devote cool of the morning and evening to preaching in the 
to the natives, and the distribution of tracts. 
IZAGAPATAM.—Mr. Pritchett has been enabled to effect a translation of the 
New Testament into the Telinga language. The Calcutta Bible Society having 
adopted it, 2000 copies are, we expect, by this time printed off, and in course 
of circulation. Mr..Pritchett is advancing in his translation of the Old Testament 
into the same language. 

Mapnras.—The brethren here seem much encouraged by the growing success 
of their exertions. Mr. Fleming writes: ‘‘;Prayer-meetings and societies for 
the diffusion of useful knowledge multiply, and begin to meet with cordial 
support. The schools connected with our missions, fourteen in number, containing 
upwards of 350 Hindoo children, continue to —— Of the girls in the 
Sabbath-school, some are able to repeat from fifty to eighty verses of the 
Scriptures, and some of the boys the entire gospel by Matthew. 

A Mr. Howell, one of the members of the church, had been preaching in 
‘various parts of the Peninsula to multitudes, who had never before heard the 

and with great success. Twelve young men also are preparing to teach 
countrymen the truths of the u the weekly instruction of the 
issionari Several members have been lately added to the church at Black 


Town. A the rest Appavoo. This young man has given the most refreshi 
and mangaiventi evidence of his at' oe to Christ. by a remarkable stead. 
fastness under cruel persecution from relatives and friends. His very decided 

eegtieting = Ae ylamah er a ceeetnde a T llipe the Re- 


mer’s cause, as it is first example in the great city of Madras of so utter 
a renunciation of heathenism, and so entire an obedience to the precepts of 
Christianity. No professed Christian in this place had before renounced caste, 
and left all for Christ. The account of his baptism in the missionary chapel is 
truly interesting. The a expressing visible signs of satisfaction, 
curiosity, or inquiry, by the lowering dislike of some of the heathen 
min amongst Appavoo, clothed in his native habit of the purest 
white, seated opposite and near the pulpit, after a discourse on baptism, 
delivered a narrative of his histery and conversion, and his views of the faith 
of Christ. Appavoo, kneeling, received baptism by the hands of Mr. Loveless, 
who afterwards gave him a suitable address. The service closed with a hymn and 
prayer. May such scenes be witnessed day by day ! 
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The brethren here have been instrumental in forming a Religious Tract Asso- 
ciation ; and also, in conjunction with those of the Church and Wesleyan Societies, 
a Bible Association. 

We ana pongeanet Le Soligea ites, the ill health of the Fociatye worthy Mis- 
sionary, Mr. Knill, i to return to e to d 
the remainder of his days in the same pid - clime om pe ble to 
his constitution. Mr. Fleming, one of those lately sent to the aid of mission, 
succeeds Mr. Knill, and apparently in the same spirit. 

Bettany.—The native schools here are on the increase. The total number 
receiving instruction was, according to the last accounts, 553. 

Mr. has effected a translation of the New Testament into the 
Canarese lan; , and is now at Madras in the superintendence of the 

i translation is considered v: ithful. The Old Testament is 

progress. Mr. Hands exclaims: ** Blessed be God for enabling us to 
overcome the difficulties of the » and to proceed thus far in the trans- 
lation of his holy word! Should I five to see the whole of the Sacred Scriptures 
eompleted, I think I shall be ready to say, ‘ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant 


7 in peace !’” 
attendance on public worship is generally encouraging. In the course of 
about eighteen months fifty members had been added to the mission church. 

Sourn Travancore. Mr. Mead, the Society’s Missi here, has lately 
suffered an affecting bereavement in the death of his wife. He has advanced in 
the Tamul so as to commence preaching in that language. The Queen of Tra- 
vancore has appointed him to the office of judge in the civil court. The Directors, 
however, ,very properly intend to intimate to him the propriety of allowing no 
, een of this kind to interfere with his duties as a Missionary. 

district allotted to the labours of the mission in South Travancore, com- 
prehends ten distinct stations or villages, most of which have churches formed 
with schools, and an increasing attendance. At each station the word of God is 
read every Sabbath-day, by a native catechist, who also preaches, as well as his 
measure of know will enable him. The Missionaries previously instruct 
these catechists. “In the year 1818,” says Mr. Mead, “ 1600 have 
renounced all connexion with heathenism, and seem to be saying, ‘ What have 
we any more to do with idols ?’” 

The Society acknow their obligations to Colonel Munro, late the British 
Resident here, for his kind services in aid of this mission. The 9 nee Cochin 
having placed 5000 rupees (.£625) at the Colonel’s disposal for the t of the 
Christians in Travancore, he was pleased to appropriate the whole to the use of 
the Society’s mission. 

Surat.—The school established here by the brethren goes on pros- 
perously, and one of the boys, who was formerly a scholar, is now the master. 
Almost all the children of the Portugueze resident at Surat attend the school ; 
and although their parents are Roman Catholics, no objections are made to their 
reading the Scriptures and learning the Catechism. 

The brethren disperse the late Mr. Martyn’s version of the New Testament in 
Persian ; and some on reading it have expressed a desire to receive instruction. 
The and other parts of the Scriptures in the Guzerattee are lent out 
among the le. About 2500 religious tracts have been distributed by Mr. 
Fyvie, chiefly among the soldiers, during the course of the year. A considerable 
quantity of small —_ religious treatises, sent by some friends in London, 
were disposed of wi rapidity, and hundreds of copies more might as 
readily have been circulated. Many of the natives are anxious to receive the 
Scriptures and tracts in the Guzerattee. Translations of the New Testament 
and the Pentateuch have been effected, and are about to be Pn» to press. 
Messrs. Skinncr and Fyvie are also preparing a Guzerattee Grammar and 
onveng’ 5 and a peapeeion. <2 — atts’s First Catechism, —_ ae 
tracts. They preach in ish to congr tions, consistin iefly 
soldiers. ne cee ieoaian cpanad the Neate, Oaaied ne conbpaptionngele af 
the city, where the brethren are well attended. 

A great moral change is evidently ing with an accelerated course 
throughout the ate of the world. The east and the west ap to be 
uniting as closely in of allegiance to “ the King of kings,” as in political and 
commercial relations. 

(To be continued. ) 

*," We regret that our limits will not allow us to complete, in this Number, 
our summary view of the operations and successes of the London Missionary 
Society. These stations are so numerous, and the intelligence from most of 
them so important and interesting, that we must resume the subject in our next 
Erirome. South Africa, the West Indies, &c. will succeed the accounts new given. 
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I. STATISTICAL VIEW OF DISSENTERS IN ENGLAND AND WALES, 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
(Concluded from page 115.) 


Great Witeeanam. For the forma- 
tion and subsequent history of the Ge- 
neral ist Society in this village, we 
refer to the accounts of Fulbourn and 
a ar aoe the fermer ee aoe 
it was always connected, an 
since the death of Mr. Thomas Barrow 
has in the church at that place. 
Witimcuam. The Rev. Natua- 
wreEt Brapsuaw, B. D. (son of Mr. T. 
ae of Bradshaw, in Lancashire) 
trinity College, Cambridge, was 
ejected from the rectory of this parish 
im the.year 1662, to the great — 
numerous le, many of w had 
— con under his eee 
grossest irréligion to the knowledge 
and love of practical iness. After 
his ejectment he ed in his own 
house, and sometimes was allowed a 


ration and prudence, he coutinued un- 
molested for about five years: but the 
persecution becoming more intense, he 


quitted Willingham, and eventually 
eame to London. It ears from the 
church-book, that after Mr. Bradshaw 


had quitted erg mage Mr. Oddy, the 
colleague and fellow-sufferer of the 
venerable Holcroft, came to live here, 
and preached either in the village or 
fields, by day or night, as circumstances 
would permit, great numbers attending 
upon his ministry. During the short 
interval of indulgence in the year 1672, 
the church-book records the labours of 
several _ and devoted ministers in 
Willing 3; Oddy, Holcroft, Saun- 
ders, and ethers: and when tors 
could not be procured, the church as- 
sembled everv Sabbath-day, and con- 
ducted worship among themselves 
chiefly by prayer. 

In 1689, on the removal of alties, 
Mr. Bradshaw went back to the neigh- 
bourhood of his ancient charge, and 
lived with a daughter-in-law at St. Ives 
in Huntingdonshire. From this retire- 
ment he visited his beloved flock at 
Willingham every Sabbath-day to the 
fast Sabbath of his life, requiring no- 
thing from them for his labour but his 
diet from Saturday night ‘till Monday 
morning, and his horse-hire from St. 
Ives. He was, says Calamy, a man of 
@ generous temper am! undaunted cou- 
rage; eminent in perienal heliness; a 
strict observer of the Sabbath; and a 





laborious catechist in his family, to 
which he constantly expounded the 
iptures morning and ee In 
the latter part of his life, -he did his 
Master’s work in t pain, and ended 
vy» mee at St. Ives on the 16th 
of October, 1690, in the 71st year of 
his age. His remains were interred in 
the chancel of his church at Willing- 
ham. It is stated, that when his suc- 
cessor in the rectory, who was an irre- 
ligious man, met him one day after his 
ejectment in Willingham, he scoffed at 
him for his way of preaching, adding, 
Mr. B w, why do you = = 
to my people away? 0 whie 
Mr Bradshaw replied, «* Sir, they were 
m le before they were yours; and 
I left four score and.ten praying families 
in Willingham at my ejectment, and I 
am afraid your ministry will never make 
them up an hundred.” Mr. Bradshaw was 
ed by Henry Oastanp, son of 
the eminent nonconformist minister of 
that name, who was ejected from Bewd- 
ley in Worcestershire. Mr. Oasland 
died here at the age of 43, in the year 
1721, and was succeeded by Mr. Rupp, 
who was a man of a consistent cha- 
racter, but not acceptable to all the 
church, and on that account removed 
to Southill in Bedfordshire in 1723. 
The meeting-house was built in 1714, 
while Mr. Rudd was pastor. Mr. Witis 
succeeded Mr. Rudd, and continued 
here till 1728, when he went to Cot-~ 
tenham, taking with him part of his 
flock. ‘The remainder called Mr. Ep- 
WARD AtmonpD, who settling among 
them the same year, continued from 
that time 23 years. He was a scholar 
and a man of good abilities, and was for 
a time successful; but seme part of his 
conduct proving inconsistent with his 
sacred fession, he was compelled to 
leave Willingham, and was succeeded 
by Mr. Tuomas BoopceEr, who, after 
ching two years upon trial, was or- 
dained pastor on June the ¥9th, 1754. 
Mr. Almond remained in the village 
for some years, in a sort.of opposition 
to his old congregation; but it did not 
succeed, and he finally quitted this 
for London. Mr. Boodger, who 
ad been sent out by the Rev. Mr. 
Walter Overstow, pastor of the church 
of Christ at Oundle in Northampton- 
shire, retained his charge with credit 
till his\death on the 6th of May, 1784. 
His remains were interred in the meet- 
ing-house. After Mr. Deniges'y re- 
meval, the church for a time depended 
on occasional supplies, a diversity of 
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opinion prevailing among them respect- 
ing shaven they should take in the 
choice of a successor. At le: 
summer of 1789, Mr. Joun THAM, 
from the church of Little Staughton, 
in Bedfordshire, was. invited’ as a sup- 
ply, and in May 1791 became: pastor 
ever them. In this office he has con- 
tinued from that time to the: present. 
The oe consists of forty — 
bers. congregation is large for 
so small a ving he doctrines main- 
tained by the members are highly Cal- 
vinistic ; they practise baptism by im. 
mersion, and admit of open communion. 

Wisstcu. There,are five Dissent- 
ing Cong a, wegen in this town, of which 
three’ may 


considered as descended 
from institutions of considerable anti- 
uity. The Old Presbyterian Meeting- 
Bie. which stood in Ship Lane, was 
probably built soon after liberty of con- 
science was established by law. A Mr. 
Burroughs, who, about 1694 or 5, pub- 
lished «* A Narrative of the Conversion 
of Mackerness, late of March, im the 
Isle of Ely,” appears, from the title of 
that book, te have been minister of a 
congregation at Wisbech. Mr. Isu»aEL 
Burroueus was here in 1715, and re- 
moved to London in 1724. Mr. Jonny 
Forp Mr. Burroughs, and 
removed to Sudbury in 1729. Oa June 
the 8th, 1737, Mr. Witxi1am Jonn- 
—— — Dr. ridge 
upon the occasion a sermon, 
entitled, * The ‘Temper and Conduct of 
the primitive Ministers of the Gospel 
illustrated and recommended.’ ~ ‘The 
eharge was delivered by the Rev. Tho- 
mas Steward of Bury. A son of the 
Rev: Edward Godwin, of London, who 
had -been. educated- under. Dr.’ Dod- 
dridge; settled here in 1746, and re- 
moved to Debenham, in Suffolk, in 
1758. The only name, of later- date, 
which has come to our knowledge, in 
connexion with this > a of worship, 
is that of Mr. M‘Millan, one of the 
latest pastors, who now lies in Wisbech 
church-yard. The meeting-house has 
been permitted to fall entirely into de- 
cay since the’ jiublie worship was dis- 
continued. 

The Old General Baptist meeting- 
house stood at the back of Church Street, 
and has fallen into decay; but the con- 
prepation havea new chapel, which was 

ilt for them in 1803, in Ely Place. 
The precise date of the origin of the 
co tion is not known. Mr. Provup, 
the Swedenborgian minister, was pastor 
here. He was sueceeded by the late 
excellent Mr. Frerston, of Hinckley, 
in Leicestérshire. Mr. Freeston was 
succeeded by Mr. Jarrom, the present 
niinister, for whom the new. chapel was 
built. There is a flourishing Sunday 
school connected with the place of wor- 
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ship, and Mr.Jarrom ‘is also tutor of 
br nergpane Baptist Acaiemy in this: 


Pp : 

‘The Old Meeting-house in: Deadman’s 
Lane, now Unitarian, was erected in: 
1694, for a congregation of Particular 
Baptists. Mr. Wincram Rex, or Ricks, 
who was sent a3 a m r from this . 
place to the General Assembly in Lon- 
don, in 1689, appears.te have been the 
first pastor. He was here in1715- The 
names of his immediate successors have 
not. been ascertained ; but it is. stated. 
that this church subsisted for some time 
without an officiating minister, till the 
Rev: Samuen Fisuer, of Norwich, 
came here, in 1781, and continued his 
ministry till the: close’ of his life, in 
1803. During Mr. Fisher’s ‘ministry, 
a division took place in the church, oc-; 
casioned by Mr. Ricnatp Wricnt;! 
‘who was a preacher among them, broach- 
ing Unitarian doctrines, with which 
sevetal persons falling in, Mr. Fisher 
was compelled, in 1794, to leave Mr. 
Wright and his Unitarian party..in 
possession of the old:place of worship, 
which had, exactly @ century before 
that period, been erected_for the .use 
of a oe of Particular Baptists. 
Mr. Eve, from Soham, succeeded Mr. 
Fisher in the pastoral.:office, and was! 
followed by Mr. Wright, who’ being 
afterwards employed by the Unitarians, 
in missionary service, this: 
charge to Mr. Stewarp, Norfolk, 
now of Wolverhampton, with: whuse 
ch ef sentiment the religious world 
is well acquainted. On the removal of 
Mr. Steward, Mr. Winper, from Kent,’ 
succeeded him, who is since d,. 
and Mr. WALKER, the present minister, 
is his immediate successer. ; 

In the Meeting-house in Ship Lane, 
Mr. Fisher ‘and his: friends, for whom 
that place was built, established them~- 
selves, when -compelled, in 1794, 
Mr. ‘Wright and his party, to relin , 
their preper place of worship. -"Uhe 
origin of the name Johnsonians,'in’ 
Wisbech, has thus been stated :~Arfew 
friends of Mr..Johnson’s, of Liverpool, 
were at Wisbech in.1775, in which year 
he paid them. a visit for the first time} 
and formed them into a church. Mr. 
Jackson and. Mr. FEtLows appear to 
have been the.more distinguished meim- 
bers of this Society, previous to its 
becuming, in 1801, under the 
care of the Rev. Mr. Fisher, of Nor- 
wich, a distinct charge. Mr. Fisher, 
as has already been stated, continued 
to labour among the people till the 
close of his life, in-1803; and after his 
death, the pastoral charge devolved on 
Mr. Dawszarn, the present - minister, 
who is assisted by his son, Mr. Rica» 
aRD Dawseaky, in the capacity of 4 
co-paster, . 


¥ 
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There is a separate congregation’ of 
Baptists, a scion of the above men- 
tioned, which arose in the year 1818; 
and is under the pastoral care of the 
Rev. Rosgernt Reyworpson. Both 
these are designatedJohn- 
sonian although -do not 
assume that distinctive ion to 
themselves. 

The Inperenpewr Cuuncn. The 
foundation-stone of the meeti 
which has been erected for this deno- 

was laid on the 4th of May, 
ee en ieee 


April following, Mr. W111.14m Hoxmes, 

from the A yy at Hoxton, was or- 

dained over it ; on which occasion, the 
Robert 


chamber. The tion now flou- 
rishes, and there B adagerys | 
school in connection with it. 


dissenting places of worship and mini- 
sters in the county of Cambridge, taken 
at three different periods, from which - 
the progressive increase of disseut in 
the county will _— 

The frst list, from Mr. Hussey’s 
Church Book, is entitled, «« An Account 
of the Hearers which belong to the 

and Anabaptist Meet- 
ings in ‘the County of Cambridge,” 
(about the year 1718,) and is as follows: 
“ Jos. Hussey, Cambridge .. .~ 1100 
G. Rudd, Willingham and Cottenham 500 
Tho. Jone ee and Eversden 800° 
John Nichols, Milbourn. . . - * 400 
Thomas Waite, Linton . . . . . 350 
Richard Freeman, Gamlingay . . . 250 
Tho. Royston, Burwell and Catling . 320. 
George Doughty, Soham . . . - 200 
Richard Conder, Crawden. . - . 120 
Rich. Dix, Cong. Meeting in Croxton 80 
Wm. Rix, Anabaptist, Wisbech . . 60 
Tho.Speechley , Anabaptist, Whittlesea 

and Mersh . . . . - + + + 
To these may be added the Presby- 

tevian congregation in Green Street, 

Cambridge, about . . . . . 200” 


The second list may be referred to in 
Robinson’s Miscellaneous W orks, vol. 4, 
. 462, and is entitled, « The Present 
State of Non-conformity in Cambridge- 
shire, 1775.”” From this list it appears 
that the congregations were at that 
time ¢1 in number.—The following list 
exhibits the state of dissent in the county 
of Cambridge at the present time. 
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Places. Denominations. Ministers’ Names. 
Barrington ‘ e + Independent. . The Rev. James Golding, 
Bouisham > Ai, ed + Andependent . « —— Richard Kent. 
Bottisham-Lode x toe ° —— [I bomas Reynolds. 
Bassingbourn . ‘i ‘ odent| . — Samuel Bull. 
Barwell . » « Independent . 


Thos. C. Edmonds. 








Cambridge , . . Baptist . . =r 

Chatteris. ww lw aylits —— —— Isaac. 
Chafteris. « «+ General ist P 

Ghatteris.  .. . . Particular Baptist . 

Cottenham . . « Baptist . oil Ss —— John Meakin. 
Cottenham New Meeting . Baptist . . -. ; 

Crawden . + 2 aw Inde; - - «+  —— John Howard 
Dousham + « - . U . ° . ee Britton. 
Doxford . @ Oita . + met ‘ ° —— Benjamin Pyne. 
Ely. + . > « Independestt .  . < —— -John Sheppard.. 
Bly. »« « « « Baptist . ain . 

Ewersden. = =.  « =. Independest . . . —— James Golding. 
Fordham * . . . Independent . . ° 

Fordham, . «. «. Baptist . . © « 

Fulbourn. . «= * Independent . ~ . —— A. G. Simpson. 
Foulmire . 7 . + Independent. . , > —— James E. Miles. 
Gamlingay ¢ 2 - Baptist . ° . < moa Manning. 
Granchesier .. ‘ Independent . ° ° 

Gaybem .  . .  « Independest . . « “—— —— Isaac. 
Harton . =. « « Independent . . . =+— —— Stephenson. 
Hadeobam 4 - Baptist « « ss + —— George Pinchard. 
Ickleton . «+.» Imdependent . . . 


lchem . Baptist. . 


—— Compton. 
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It appears from the preceding lists, 


that in the year 1718, the number of 


Protestant ting Con tions in 
Cambri amounted to 13, con- 
taining about 4400 hearers. In the 
year 1775, the cen had in- 
creased to 21; and at the present time 
there are 63 co tions of  Protes- 
‘tant Dissenters in this county, exclu- 
sive of Wesleyan Methodists and 
Quakers. The amount of hearers we 
are not able accurately to state. 

The following Societies, ‘supported 
by Dissenters in this county, have beeh 


‘instituted for the purpose of 


gating the I, or with a view to 
other subordinate objects of benevo- 
lence. 

First, the CaMBRIDGESHINE SociETY 
For Promotine Rexiicious Know- 
LEDGE, was instituted at Cambridge, 
on ee 9th of September, 1806. The 

irs of this Society are managed by 

a Committee of 16 ministers. The 
re of their operations is stated, in 

eir resolutions, to be any part of Cam- 


b ire and its vicinity. Preaching 


and the distribution of religious tracts 
are the means by which their object is 
to be promoted, the members ering 


‘personal service gratuitously. All ne- 
ce seer oreowars are o. be efrayed out 
of the funds of the Society, which con- 


sist of the voluntary contributions of 
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Places. Denominations. Ministers’ Names. 
Kirtling . . . . Tadependent . . . : 
Linton . . . . d » . . The Rev. Thomas Hopkins. 
Melbourn +» + General Baptist - «+ = Willian Pepper. 
Melboarn . ° Independent . + 7 _—_—_ William Carver. 
Steeple Morden . + Independent « - «+ =——= Jobn Strickland, 
March . 7 . . ist . ° . . —— Thomas Ewen. 
we > > . . : lent . . . —_—_—_—_ Bevill. 
ington . . . t - . ~ 
Ockington . ° . Bend . erie ° — — Lathom. 
Over . + . . Baptist . . . . _—_—_ George Praden. 
Prickwillow . . . Independent + . . 7 
Old Meeting + Independent . .  «. + —— Wm. Pendered. 
Royston New Mecting . Independent . . + +#$%—— Thomas Towne. 
Sawston . . . + Independent . . . 
Great Shelford. + Independent . . . — — Bargess. 
Soham . . . . i . . . . — George Norman, 
Soham. . ° + Independent . . . — — Root. 
Soham ° ° + ‘Unitarian Baptist. F 
Sutton . - . Baptist . « . - ——— William Orris. 
Streatham . > . ° i ‘ iat iute . —— Joreph Howlett. 
Swavesey . ° - Baptist , . ™ ° ——- Thomas Tall. 
Thorney « « . - Independent . ° ° —— William Evenett. 
Tyd St. Giles’s . . Baptist ° . ° be —— James Smith. 4 
Waterbeach « ° + Independent . 6} ice 
West-Wratting . - Independent « + - 
Whittlesea . +»  «» Independent . + + %—— William Evenett. 
Wilbarton . Independent . + . ts ., Ge ° 
Wilbraham, Great. Independent 
Willingham. Baptist . . ° ° —— J. Rootham. 
Wisbech ° . Baptist . . ° é —— Joseph Jerrom 
Wisbech . 7 . Baptist Jobnsonian . . -— R Dawburn. 
- Wisbech ‘ + »« Baptist Johnsonian . . ——  R. Reynoldson. 
Wisbech + - «  » Andependent 4 ‘ -——— (Wm. Holmes. «. 
Wisbech ° « Unitarian . é ° * — — Walker. 


the friends to the cause of truth in the 
county. “These funds -have. hitherto 
been very limited, not eneansing, £108 
per annum; but some considerable suc- 
cess has already attended the exertions 
of the Society, as will appear upon re- 
ference to our statistical actount under 
the heads of Thorney, West-Wratting, 
Whittlesea,Swavesey,and Wisbech: The 
Society meets annually in October, when 
a day is specially devoted to religi 
worship, and to the teview-of the pro- 
ings of the year. Jobn Aud- 
ley, Esq. of Cambridge, is their treasurer. 
Second: There is an annual meeting 
of ministers called the MELRouRW 
Meetine. This meeting is now held 
on the second Thursday in June, at 
different places in the county successive- 
ly. It was first instituted at Froxton, 
about 40 years since, and was afterwards 
removed toMelbourn. Its object appears 
to be restricted to religious exercises. 
Third: The half yearly Mrerine 
or Ministers 1x THe Iszz or Err. 
The objects of this Society are religious 


Fourth: The Camsripersnine Be- 
nEvoLENT Society for relieving the 
necessitous widows and orphans of Dis- 
senting Ministers; also such ministers 
may be in- 


or infirmit 
ic service. ‘his Bociety 


capable of pu 
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was instituted in'1801. A subscription 
of £1. 1s. per annum constitutes the 
subscriber'a member, and his eventual 
removal from'the county, provided he 
does’ not discontinue his subscription, 
does not ide him from the benefit 
of the funds, ‘which are improving, al- 
though ‘the subscriptions are small, 
there being at present scarcely any 
claims wpon it. e annual meetings 
of this Society are held at Cambridge, 
on the last Tuesday in May. Its 
cers ate R. Foster, jun. Esq. ‘Trea 
surer; John Audley, Esq. Secretary. 

Fifth: The CamsripGe anp ‘Cam- 
BRIDGESHIRE AUXILIARY BiBLE AND 
Misstoxary Society. This Society 
was instituted in the year: 1801, and 
for some years its funds were equally 
divided between the London Mission- 
ary Society and the British and Fereign 
Bible Society. But after the formation 
ef a Bible Association in the town of 
Somes in which the Dissenters 
displayed their wonted zeal fer the 
romotion of that cause, and which 
as been sueceeded by the establish- 
ment of the € Bible Society, the 
distribution of the funds was altered, 
one half ‘being now appropriated to 
the Hibernian and Irish Evangelical 
Societies, anid the other half to the 
London ‘Missionary Society. 


y 
Sizths The ‘Cambridge town and 


il. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Home Missionary Society. 
Tue pom song of the yt a 
sionary Society are proceedi a 
laudable anxiety in the arge of 
the highly rtant duties, with which 
they were entrusted at its establish- 
ment in August fast. Relying on the 


continued sipont of the Christian 
church, they ave’ en two Mis- 
Sionaries, who aré la in thi 


this best 
of catises.’ One “has the cate and re- 


sponsibility of'supplying fifteen villages 
in 6d fief rei f ‘Wisborn Green, 

l » where listening crowds encou- 
rage their hopes that the word of the 
Lord will have free course, and be glo- 
rified. Within a few ‘ miles of this 
station are several chapels, that have 
been long unoccupied for want of faith- 
ful pastors, and ate means for 
their support, and ‘which the limited 
fands Sussex Mission have pre- 
vented them from employing. 

The other Missionary has been sta- 
tioned in the vicinity of Farringdon, 
Berks, where, within a’ féw ‘miles are 
sixty towns and villages, ‘containing a 
‘population ‘of "25,000, of whom onl 
5,000 have been hitherto favoured wi 
an’ FEvatigetical ministry.“ His com- 
“munications also have been ‘of the most 
ions | ‘nature. 'The Society has en- 
tered into other extensive engagements 
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county Association in ‘behalf of the 
Baptist Mission in the East Indies. 
E. Randall, Esq. Freasurer.- This So- 
ciety ‘was instituted in the year 1810. 
Its funds, consisting of annual sub- 
scriptions ‘and donations,’ somewhat 
exceed £100 per annum: . 

Seventh: THpAvxiLiary MIsstonaRy 
Socrety ror CamMBRIDGESHIRE AND 
ITs VICINITY, instituted in 1812, in 
aid of the funds and of the exertions of 
the London Missienary Society. Its 
officersiare Mr. R. Haylock, Treasurer ; 
the Kev. T. Towne of Royston, Secre- 
= This Society -is pee to ministers 

others of every denomination of 
Christians. The general-meeting of the 
Society is held-annually,in the last week 
of May. Itsineome exceeds £200 » ann. 

.*,* We eannot suffer the concludin 

rtion of our Statistical aecount 

issenting Churches in Cambridgeshire 
to appear, without-expressing our sin- 
cere acknowledgments to those minis- 
ters and other-gentlemen in the county, 
who have favoured us with communi- 
cations, We-should be-happy te-enu- 
merate them ; but as this is inrpossible, 
we mist offer our thanks to them gene- 
rally, and more espevially té John 
Audley, Esq. of -Cambridge, whose 
services have been -highly valuable. 
(County of Chester in our newt. ) 


for the moral and spiritual welfare of 
Britain, the results of which we wait 
for with pleasurable anticipations. 


Widow's Fund, 
Twe annual sermon, recommending 
the useful _purposes of the Society for 
the Relief of the necessitous Widows 
and Children of Protestant Dissenting 
Ministers, will be preached by the Rev. 
T. C. Edmonds, of Cambridge, at the 
Old gry! Chapel, removed toe Jewin 
Street, Aldersgate Street, on Wednes- 
day the 5th of ~ next. . Service to 


begin at 12 0’ 


Burning of Widows. 

Mr. Warp, one of the Serampore 
Missionaries, in a letter on the subject 
of Education in India, addressed to the 
Right Hon. J. C. Villiers, has given 
abstracts of accounts,’ as authentic as 
can be procured, of women who have 
destroyed themselves with their de- 
ceased husbands, by which it’ appears 
that 1528 widows were burnt or Corie 
alive in the years 1815, 1816, and 1817. 
Mr. Ward states it to: be his opinion, 
that these horrors might be prevented 
by education in the native languages, 
and that the natives are anxious for 
such education. 
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Religious Intelligence, Miscellaneous. 





DEATH, OF KING GEORGE III. 


Our late venerable and beloved So- 
véreign, ‘after a seclusion ‘of nitie vears 
is family ‘and le in men- 

ent and ‘blindness, expired 

at the oo of atone d on -— even- 
ing of Satu , the goth of January, 
ifr the ej nA year of his age, 
and the sixtieth of his reign. “His fu- 
neral ‘took "place on the ‘evening of the 
16th of ‘February. Those who were 
t on this mournful occasion, de- 
scribe the effect produced on their 
minds by the whole procession—the 
dirges--the minute and half minute 
guns, as inconceivably sublime and 
affecting. The day was’ observed, 
we believe, throughout the kingdom, 
and divine service was rmed in 
most of the churches and chapels. Many 
funeral discourses have already been 
blished, and the daily and. weekly 
pers have abounded with sketches of 
is late Majesty’s character, and with 
anecdotes of his life. ‘It is impossible 
for us to take even a hasty glance at 
the’events of his remarkable reign; or 
to attempt, within our present Timits, 
to pourtray a character made up of so 
many and such unusual excellencies. 
We will, however,: transcribe into our 
two or three original anecdotes, 

which we have just read in a sermon by 
an individual who has had, from his con- 


tiguity to the Palace, a good opportunity 
oF judging of his late ajestyye religious 
character, and which, to our readers, will, 
we are sure, appear as interesting and 
gratifyin as they were to ourselves. 

«* His Majesty was one day looking 
at the plate which had been recently 
brought from Hanover, and observing 
one of the articles with the arms of the 
Electorate engraved upon it, he said to 
— domestic was aeoe ge Thin 

on to Kin . ow 
it b One Latin Seiten,” which he 
read, adding, « In English it is, 7 trust 
in sword.” * This,” said he, “I 
always disliked ; for had I nothing to 
trust in but my sword, I well know 
what would be the result; therefore 
when I came to the crown I altered it. 
My motto is--‘ I trust in the truth of 
the Christian religion,’” repeating it 
first in Latin and then in English. He 
‘then, with his usual condescension, said, 
“Which of the two inscriptions do you 
like’ best?” ‘The attendant ‘replied, 
“Your Majesty’s is infinitely preferable 
tothe other.” He said, “ T have ever 

t so, and ever shall think so: for 
therem is my trust and my confidence.” 
He continued, “Think you is it possible 
for any one to be happy and conifort- 
able: within’ himself, who has not that 
-trust and confidence? I know there are 
those who affect to be-at ease while liv- 
ing in a state of infidelity ; ‘but it isvall 
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affectation: it is only the semblance of 
happiness--THE THING ITSELF 18 IM- 
PossiBLE.” The last senténce tlie King 
uttered with so much pious’ fervour, 
that’ an involuntary tear drepped from 
his eye, Pox m the attendant could not 
refrain from ‘sym in 
the tender nid boteees elon vf it 
discovered. 

“ As a particular instance of the late 
King’s benevolence, 1 may be allowéd 
to mention the following fact. ‘A re- 
spectable mechanic, who had thé ho- 
nour and happiness to be personall 
known to his yy > was, throt, 
affliction in his ily, — yo 

t niary straits. He was ad- 
Fised tb present a pétition to the King, 
stating his circumstances. He did so; 
and his Majesty was pleased te 
a certain hour next morning, when he 
was ordered to bein waiting. He went 
accordingly to the gate of the Queen’s 
lodge, but through diffidence did not 
ring for admittance. He lingered until 
the appointed time was a few mi- 
nutes, when the King came out with 
some attendants. He ifistantly observed 
the petitioner, and said, rather sharply, 
« I desired vou to be here precisely at 
such an hot; it is now five minutes 
sae the time; you know that I am punc- 

ual.” His Majesty condescendingly 
turned back, ‘saying; ‘ Follow me.” 
He proceeded through several rooms, 
into his private closet ; and havi 
the door, went to his desk, 
out a purse, and gave it the applicant, 
and said, «« There is money to ify your 
debts, and a trifle for yourself.” 


took 


humble petitioner, overwhelmed with 
the King’s goodness, dropped on his 
knees, and made a stammering effort 


to thank and bless. his ce, but a 
flood of tears prevented him. His Ma+ 
jesty instantly put forth his hand, and 
with considerable emotion exclaimed, 
« Get up, get up; thank God that I 
have it in my power to help an honest 
man.” * e 


“On passing ene evening t the 
apirtaseeng, "be aheeived's faithfal and 
greatly respected domestic remaining 
at home, w the rest of the house- 
hold were gone to the theatre. “ How 
happens it,” said he, * that you are not 
gone to'the play with'the rest? Now 
tell me your reasons for'always' absent- 
ing yourself from these places of amuse- 
ment.” The domestic replied, “ May 
it please your Majesty, I should not 
with to be found in‘a playhouse when 
God sHalf call me out of this world.” 
The King was much pleased and im- . 

with the ariswer, and observed, 
“you are right, right, perfectly right ; 
I unders' your meaning.”—( 
ford’s Sermon at Windsor. ) 

While we pay this hearty and passi 
tribute of respect to the memery 
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ILI. we cannot fe 
e strokes which have 
ily. We can- 


been to expect. His af- 
flictive sec » and total incapacity 
for. the duties of his station, rendered 
his life by no means desirable ; and as 
there was reason-to believe him well 
prepared to be removed hence, we can- 
hot repine at that visitation which has 


ited him to the spirits of just men 
made perfect : but in the removal of the 
Duke of Kent, the nation has sustained 


2 great calamity. He was a prince of 
eminent talents, of sterling in ity, 
and a most benevolent and liberal heart. 
We say. little, when we say of him, that 

is hi rded to the 


, 
education. But when we have said this 
we have not said enough; the Royal 
Duke did much more. His time in 
private } his personal efforts ; his influ- 
ence, his anxieties were devoted to the 


institutions. t 
as George LIT. and sucha Prince 
» Duke of Kent, over whose fall, 

so sudden and-so sad, we cannot re- 
frain from shedding the tear of unfeign- 
ed sorrow ; that such a pfince, so use- 
ful to Society, so generally 
ed by his countrymen, se extensive 
a blessing to the ignorant poor children, 
not of our own country merely, 
but of many other nations ; a prince 
so ambitious of accompli the bene- 
woens tx of his venerat 
ages in the Royal Family sl 

at the same time, and he con- 
veyed to the tomb within a few days of 
each other, may well awaken our ten- 
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derest sympath for the re- 
lati y have the feelings rr ta 
1 ters, of brothers and sisters,— 


ions are indeed heavy, and 
m. 


on the Blic to take this opportuni 
of a Hey Bee gees 
for our late i i 


tachment to the constitution of which 
he was the enlightened administrator, 
and our affection and loyalty ny 
our present Sovereign, 
Fourth. » There is no class of subjects 
whose attachment is founded on more 
ightened and constitutional prin- 
ciples than our own. We will yield to 
none in ardent attachment to the land 
of our birth, and that ConsTiTUTION, 
in the preservation and perfecting of 
patch, our non-conforming ancestors 
so conspicuous a  paigh part in- 
deed so honourable and so splendid, as 
to compel the infidel historian, the 
enemy of all liberal mnalpek at gorerer 
ment, to record—that to the Puritans 
mainly we are indebted for the preser- 
vation of the precious. spark of liberty, 
at the time when it was most endan- 
gered, and when, but for them, it 
must have been utterly lost. We are 
thoroughly satisfied that Protestant 
Dissenters in general feel the most 
sincere attachment to their new King, 
and that they will never be backward 
to evince their dutiful veneration for 
his , and their devoted zeal for 
the British constitution, of which he is 
now the Royal Guardian, 


Deaths of Ministers. 

Drep at his house at Bath on, the 11th 
of February; the Rev. T. Haweis,M. D. 
L.L:B. He was in the 88th year of his 
age, and had held the living of Ald- 
winkle 56 years. He enjoyed good 
health till within about a week of his 
decease, and was able to attend six or 
eight hours a day to his usual studies. 
Dr, Haweis was well known as one of 
the earliest and most liberal friends to 
the London Missionary Society, and as 
an ardent ron of the Otaheitean 
Mission. He must have felt peculiarly 
happy in having lived to see the re- 
captehle success, whieh, after’so many 
disasters, and so long a period, has at- 
tended at any og (See our ow 
sionary Epitome in t month.) 
Dr. Hawes was also Pee the au- 
thor of a Church History in 3 vols., 
and of a Translation of New Tes- 
tament. 


On Lord’s-day, Feb. 13, died,.of a 
paralytic stroke, the Rev. W. Harrison, 
pastor of the Independent Church at 
Great Wigstone, near Leicester. He 
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was a man of a truly Christian spirit, 
and laboured among an affectionate 
flock with much honour and consider- 
able success. He has left a widow and 
Sa ptieempeaption to diphare the 
ch congregation, to e 
loss they have sustained. 

On the day died the Rev. Mr. 
Sibree, of Frome. He sustained w 
wards of 30 years the office ply used in 
that town. The success honour 
with which he discharged the arduous 


duti~s of his station, wil! long endear 

his memory to an affectionate and 

ful He has left two sons to suc- 
him in the ministry, who are both 

students at Hoxton Academy. 


Death of Mrs. Parsons. 

Ow the 24th of January died Mrs. Par- 
sons, wife of the Rev. E. Parsons of 
Leeds. ~*Mrs. P. was daughter of James 
Hamilton, M.D. formerly of Leeds, 
now ef Finsbury Square, London. She 
had been married to Mr. P. about 27 
vears; and has left nine children, four 
sons and five daughters, By those who 
have had the best opportunities of know- 
ing her, she was accounted. a very su- 
ior woman. She possessed an excel- 
understanding, which had been 

well cultivated in early life. A friend, 
who had been intimately acquainted 
with her more than twenty years, says, 
«I have been witb her at home and 
abroad, in the social and in the domestic 
circle, and never witnessed any thing at 
all calculated to diminish the esteem in 
which I had held her from the first,-—- 
she was always the same pivus, prudent, 
and affectionate character.” Asa wife 
and a mother, she was truly. exem- 
plary: the heart of her husband safely 
trusted in her; and to the well being 
and happiness of her children, she most 
religiously and assiduously devoted, we 
might almost my sacri herself. 
They will never forget how earnestly 
and ‘anxiously she sought their good ; 
how fervently she prayed for their sal- 
vation ; how piously, and affectionately, 
and judiciously she conversed with 
them on the nature and necessity of 
religion, and enjoined upon them an 
early surrender of their hearts and 
lives toGod. In we had not only 
the mother, the best of mothers, but 
the counsellor and friend, ‘To the poor 
and afflicted she was ever attentive and 
sympathetic; and her conversation and 
prayers, when she. visited the sick, are 
spoken of as peculiarly seasonable and 
 geng Formany months her health 
been declining; but during the 
whole period of her most agonizing 
sufferings, she her soul in 
patience, and was never heard to mur- 
mur. Her mind was serene and peace- 
ful; the consolations of the gospel sus- 
tained her, and she found-it good both 
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to hope, and quietly wait for the salva 
tion of God. her friends were. 
in sume measure prepared for her re- 
moval, it came upon them in a sudden 
and unlooked-for manner. Accompanied 
by her eldest son and daughter (the 
Rev. E. Parsons, jun. and Mrs. Ri- 
chardson, of London), she had left 
home for the metropolis, to submit to 
an operation which been advised ; 
but had proceeded only one stage, when 
death arrested her further progress, 
and released her sanctified spirit for 
that blessed state where * there is no 
more death, neither sorrow nor cryin 
nor me ie be a ba — < 
place at Ferrybridge, on Monday, Jan. 
24. On the following Saturday, when 
she was interred, a lange concourse of 
friends, out of the sev: tions 
in Leeds, and of almost all denomi- 
nations, assembled, to evince their re- 
spect for her memory, and their affec- 
tionate sympathy with her bereaved 
and mourning family. The Rev. Messrs. 
Hamilton and. Scales ‘assisted at this 
solemnity. On Lord’s-day; Feb: 13, 
the Rev. T. Raffles, at the icular 
request of the deceased, the 
funeral sermon at Salem Chapel, from 
a text which she had chosen, with a 
view to the benefit of young persons: 
*«* Remember now thy Creator,” &c. 
Eccles. xii. 1. - 


Moravian Mission at the Witte Revier. 

It will be remembered by. most: of 
our readers, that this new and interest- 
ing settlement of our Moravian breth- 
ren was; elle a recent incur- 
sion of the C: who. destroyed all 
the buildings, and drove away. the 
cattle. We have great pleasure, in 
being able to state, on the authority of 
a communication just received. from 
one of the Society's Missionaries at Ui- 
tenhagen, dated Nov. 5, 1819, that the 
Missionaries and their con tion, 
after experiencing the mr kind- 
ness from Col. Cuyler and his lady, at 
Uiten n, have been enabled to re- 
turn to'the Witte Revier .in safety, and 
are now most actively employed in're- 
pairing and enlarging their desolated 
settlement. ‘The w letter from 
Mr. Hallbeck is interesting, and were 
it not for a pressof matter this month, 
we should he to insert it at 
len, We beg leave to state, on the 
authority of the Secretary to the Lon- 
don Association, that the utmost exer- 
tions will benecessary to prevent the 
Moravian Missions from sinking, since 
out of an annual.expenditure of £7800, 
they can raise among themselves only 
£1240. We refer such of our readers as 
may wish to be informed by what method 
they can aid the re-establishment of 
the Settlement on the Witte Revier, to 
an Advertisement on our Cover. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


~ The Editors will feel obliged to Literary Gentlemen and Publishers, for the 
communication, of Notices (Post..paid) suited to this Department. of the 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


Early io March will be published, by the 
Rey. T. Morell, ‘of St. Neot’s, a Sermon, 


Oocasioned by tlie Death of his late Majesty 
George Ill, and H. R. H. the Dake of 


ent, 
The Voice of Royal Bereavements, a 
Sermon, by Joséph Hughes, M. A. 
A new edition of Mr, Jolliffe’s interest- 
ing Letters from, Palestine, descriptive of a 
our through Galilee, and Jadea, with 
some Account of thé Dead Sea, and the 
t State of Jerusalem, with Additions, 
is in the Press, aud will be ready in the 
course of the month. ‘ 
Dr. Winter’s Sermon on the Influences 
of the Gospel, in the Anticipation ef Death, 
before the Association of Mini- 
sters and Churches at Salters’ Hall, Jan. 6, 
1820, together with a brief Memoir of the 
Succession of Ministers in the Saiters’ Hall 
Congregation, from its Origin tothe pre- 
sent Time, will be published the-beginniug 
of March, 
The Rev. T. Gilbart, of Dablin, has in 
the Press, and wi i i 


Holy Bible, illustrative and . confirmatory 
of its Character as an y of Religion 
institated and revealed by God for Man. 

The final volume of Mr. Morell’s Studies 
in History, being the second of England; is 
‘in the Press, and will be published next 
month. It will commence with the reign 
of James the First, and will’ be contitiued to 
the déath of George the Third. 

Mr. Philip, Liverpool, is about to 
publish a new Life of Whitefield. The 
materials of this Memoir have been col- 
Teeted from various British and American 
sources. The Work will be ornamented 
by an elegant Print, from an original Pic- 


WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


_ A Sermon on the Death of the late King, 
containing authentic und original Anecdotes ; 
delivered in the Chapel, -High Street; Wind- 
sor. “By the Rev. A: Redford. ts. 6d. 

Divine Dominion, a Sermon, delivered 
Feb, 16, on occasion of the Death of his 
excellent Majesty George If. Price 1s: 6d. 

A Sermon, occasioned by the Death of 
our late most gracions Sovereign George 
the Third, and H.R. 4: the Duke of Kent ; 
preached at York Street Chapet, Dublin. 
By T. Gilbart. 1s. 6d. 

Reflections on the Termination of the late 
Reign, and the Commencement of the pre- 
sent, a Sermon, preached at Bishop Stert- 
ford. By the Rey. W. Chaplin. * 1s. 

A Voice from Royal Sepulchres, a Ser- 
mon on the Character of oar deceased King ; 
designed also as a Tribute of Affection to 
the Memory of H. R. H. the Duke of Kent. 
By James Churcliill. . 

Sermons on the Seven Epistles in the 
Apocalypse ; comprehending a brief Gco- 

hical and Historical Description of 
phesus, Smyrna, Pergamos, Thyatira, Sar- 
dis, Philadelphia, and Laodicea ; also, the 
most recent Account of thé’ State of Chris- 
tianity in the Apocalyptical Churches. By 
Jolin Hyatt. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. Extra 
, and hot pressed, 12s. 
" Messiah’s Kingdom, or a brief Inquiry 
concerning what is revealed in Scripture 
relative to the Fact, the Time, the Signs, 
and the Circumstances of the Second Ad- 
vent of our Lord Jesus Christ. By John 
Bayford, Esq: F.S.A. 1 vol. 8s. 

The whole Works of R. Leighton, D. D. 
some time Bisbop of Dumblane, afterwards 
Archbishop of Glasgow. A new edition, 
carefully corrected, with the additional 
Pieces found in the Library of Dumblane, 
and Life of the Author, by Dr. Jermeut ; 


“tare. fine Portrait, in 4 large volumes. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, &e. 

Communications have ‘been this month received from the Rev. J. H. Cox— 
D. Tyerman—W. Rooker—J. Thornton—W. Moore—J. Ely--W.. Scott— 

- Scales—Bounsall—_W. Harris—J. Turner--and Dr. Harris; also from 
aac +r a eS — Cc. ee een R.—W. H.— 
——Rex-——Epsilon--J, H.--P.--Astrop--J. L.—S. Devenish--J. Woodford 

A Candid Inquirer after Truth--S. MMillan—$. Fox. 

A Correspondent in Essex, who is:‘known to his friends under the signature of 
Imus, wishes to disclaim a letter bearing that signature, which we received 
last month, and upon..which we felt compelled to offer a few words in our 
answers to Corresponddats. 

7 Memor or tHe Durer or Kent. 

It was our intention to insert in the present Number a Memoir of the Duke of 
Kent; but as we are anxious to make it as complete as possible, and particu- 
larly to include in it ahistury of the Royal Duke’s connexions with the British 
and Foreign School,‘and British and Foréign Bible Society, we are under the 
necessity of deferring it till after our next Number. 


Dennett, Printer, Leather Lane, London, 

















